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THE 


ANCIENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. 


BY ALFRED RIMMER. 








Di) TRUE picture of England as it existed in the four- 
HH ) teenth and fifteenth centuries would now be re- 






? garded as the dream of an antiquary or an enthusiast. 
Abbeys, churches, and crosses bristled over the land, 
and though for threecenturies cruel war has been waged 
against them, there are yet remains of English architecture in its 
glory sufficient to show any one who will take the pains to consider 
what a wealth of grandeur and beauty has been swept away. Mr. 
Ruskin says even of the present day that “the feudal and monastic 
buildings of Europe, and still more the streets of her ancient cities, 
are vanishing like dreams; and it is difficult to imagine the 
mingled envy and contempt with which future generations will 


look back to us, who still possessed such things, yet made no 


effort to preserve, and scarcely any to delineate them.” 

As an instance of the value of design that has been lost, we may 
mention that of those most beautiful crosses, the Queen Eleanor 
memorials, only three are left, one at Geddington, one at North- 
ampton, and one at Waltham, twelve having been destroyed ; and 
these three have furnished the design for nearly all modern 
memorial crosses. Some very good ones have doubtless been 
built, after the model of Waltham, such as the Martyr’s memorial 
at Oxford, Ilam drinking-fountain, and Bishop Fulford’s monument 
in Montreal Cathedral Close ; and it is no disrespect to the archi- 
tects to say that their success has been exactly in proportion to 
the fidelity with which they have adhtred to their originals. 

Yet the variety of design in the few crosses that are left to us 
is surprising, and will form the subject of future consideration. 
If native English talent had only been encouraged, and if in 
place of modern tombs we had only adhered to ancient English 
types, our cemeteries and graveyards might have been solemn, 
peaceful places, wherein we could have walked without 
being shocked at every step. Nothing is more impressive 
than a recumbent knight, or lady, lying on a tomb, with their 
hands folded as in prayer, like we see in almost any old parish 
church in England ; and the tall, graceful crosses that were swept 
away by the Puritans are just such monuments as would make a 
graveyard beautiful. Statues and sensational classic groups 
succeeded recumbent effigies, and disfigured England during the 
reigns of the Georges, at enormous cost ; while graceful crosses 
were superseded by unsightly and unmeaning obelisks. The 
vast number of monuments in Westminster that were erected 
during the reigns of the Georges are notorious for bad taste. 
Heroes and statesmen, with a fair accompaniment of heathen 
deities, would seem to be holding high revel in the venerable 
walls ; and a stranger, seeing the Abbey for the first time, would 
be apt to say with Macbeth— 


“ Charnel houses and the graves must cond 
Those that we bury, back.” 

There is a small cemetery at Overton, overlooking a beautiful 
bend of the river Dee, which ig really.in excellent taste. The 
Proprietor, it is believed, exercises a censorship over the tomb- 
stones ; and though these are plain and simple crosses the effect 


a 


is good. Indeed, one only regrets the more that the genius of 
those who designed the Eleanor crosses has so completely perished 
out of the land. 

The ancient crosses of England have been divided into memorial, 
market, boundary, preaching, and weeping crosses: The market- 
cross of Winchester, which forms the subject of an illustration, is 
a structure of great grace and beauty. It has always been called 
the “ Butter Cross ;” and indeed some kind of distinctive name is 
often applied to local market-crosses ; thus that at Salisbury. is 
called the “ Poultry Cross.” Milner considers it to have been 
erected in the reign of Henry VI., but it probably dates back as 
far as Edward III. Britton, writing of it only some forty years 
ago, says it was suffering much from the “wantonly careless 
practices of boys and childish men,” and it is hardly credible that 
even in his time so meek a plea was urged for the preservation of 
national monuments. “ This, as well as all other practices of public 
folly and mischievousness, should be decidedly discountenanced,” 
he says; “for when curious memorials of antiquity are once 
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Salisbury Market-Cross, 


destroyed they cannot be replaced, and almost every person, 
sincerely or affectedly, regrets their annihilation.” This cross is 
about forty-five feet in height, and is now well preserved. 

But Winchester is only an example of a much more capacious 
style of cross: it afforded accommodation for but a very few 
persons, and that imperfectly ; the really valuable and useful. crosses 
are those which, in a much larger area, could shelter a crowd 
of market-people from the wet, as the crosses of Malmesbury,. 
or Salisbury, or Chichester do at the present day. True, it, 
is they are only a partial shelter, and singularly inadequate to, 
the requirements of an ordinary market-town ; but the circum-, 
stances have changed much ; fewer persons used to,attend, and 
round the market-cross booths were erected if space fell very; 
short. These were always to be had in a town-~-much more, 
readily, indeed, than we could get them now, and the proprietors. 
rented them as stalls at Leadenhall are rented at the present time.. 

Nothing can exceed. the picturesque beauty of Salisbury Cross, 
The stone’ it is built, of is a warm grey, and it stands in a 
nook in the market-place. The sun lights it.up fairly and well, 
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and on a busy day it contrasts quaintly with the groups of market- standing. There was happily a limit to the lust for destruction 
carts and country people. It belongs to the few canopied crosses that prevailed during the period we have alluded to, and looking 
that are left us, and differs from Chichester and Malmesbury in | at some of the obvious relics left, we are led to fancy that even the 
many important particulars. These market-canopies were at one | soldiers of Cromwell experienced something like satiety in breaking 
time built of oak—in counties where such a commodity was | down excellent carved work with “axes and hammers.” The 
cheap,—and abundant pains will be taken to find if any old oak | stone of which Chester Cross was built is very perishable, quite as 
specimens are still remaining. They may have been taken down | much so as the Cathedral, and when Randal Holmes made his 
and used for porches, or embedded in more recent buildings ; | drawing it was more than two hundred years old. Under the 

. but if any remains of such exceedingly interesting structures exist | shelter of this cross, the annual riot, we are told, took place when 
they will show for themselves, and they shall be duly recorded. | the mayor left office. An account of one of these riots is preserved 
It is certain that four were standing early in this century ; and it | by Randal Holmes, and reflects much credit on the mayors for 
is a matter at all times of sincere congratulation to find that one | the conscientious way in which they prosecuted the duties of their 
more cherished relic of the past can be added to the Art- | office. In 1619, we are told that the energies of the mayor 

“ treasures of the nation ; indeed, it is not too much to hope that | flickered up, as it were, with his expiring dignities, and seeing a 
even some of the stone crosses may be unearthed as Chester has | tumult, he “could not forbeare, but he went in and smote freely 
among them, and broke his white staff, and his crier Thomas 
Knowsley broke his mace, and the brawl ended.” The name of 
the dignitary, on reference to a list of the Chester mayors, seems to 
have been Sir R. Mainwaring. There were other crosses, however, 
in and round Chester at the time, which are occasionally alluded 
to in the earlier records of the city. ; 
Market-crosses originated in towns where there were monastic 
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ae : ~— - , establishments, and the “ Order” sent a monk or friar.on market 
_— ~ v.' days to preach to the assembled farming people. The effect was, 
— aan . . doubtless, good, and the theme dwelt on was continually that they 
ste = should be true and just in all their dealings. Milner, in his “ His- 
tet : <— tory of Winchester,” says, “ The general intent of market-crosses 
was to excite public homage to the religion of Christ crucified, and 
to inspire men with a sense of morality and pity amidst the ordi- 
Sieieietid tint nary transactions of life.” These relics also gave the religious 
— ae . a very few fragments would suffice, if not to restore, at | house acentral point to collect the tolls paid by all farmers and 
0 at ye some new combinations and forms to modern dealers in country produce for the privilege of selling their stuff in 
ae ester market-cross was demolished at the general | the limits of the town ; and until very lately this same tax was 
wo , m 0 crosses, when the Cromwellites, following the example | held by certain families in England, who exacted a toll from each 
aienad oe ers a monastic buildings, crusaded against every | head of cattle that was brought into the market-town for sale ; in- 
in Chester i: aveemaeel roto - pigs ee ee ee ee sao ‘ 

= ago conveyed to Netherlegh | present time. The original form of market-crosses, according 
my 9c — me a sort of Rockery in the grounds, | that most patient and careful investigator, Britton, was simply a 
feed once erm pon: or came into possession, they suf- | stem like Chester—a tall shaft on steps; but in order to shelter 
gild tern cana ion ; enough, however, remains of them to | the divine who, with his collector, officiated on market-days, 4 
| denntag alien e ey rey with the assistance of a rude | covering was added, and this seems to have been literally the way 
iD ore y Randal Holmes and preserved in the Harl. MS. | in which Cheddar Cross in Somerset was built. Of course these 
Scene is as Chester is at present, though, of course, it | small covered crosses were the origin of covered markets. There 
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iffers from the appearance of the city when the cross was | are several ancient market-places st of a oe 


Winchester “ Butter” Cross. 
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like the one at Shrewsbury, which was built in 1596, and affords 
space for a hundred people with their produce. 

The cross at Corwen, which is there called Glendower’s Cross, 
is clearly of a much earlier date than the chieftain it is named 
after, and there is a curious dagger cut in relief on one face 
which so far has not been at all accounted for. It probably 
terminated in a sort of Greek cross like the one at St. Columb, 
which is here illustrated. This form is common, and abounds in 
Cornwall and Ireland. It has been supposed to represent wicker- 
work, but the intersecting circle which is finely shown in the low 
cross at St. Columb, was not improbably a very material attempt 
to signify a halo. The halos round the heads of saints in pic- 
tures even, were very solid-looking affairs indeed. One or two 
more crosses of this description will be alluded to hereafter, where 
there is a slight variety, but as a general rule there is much 
sameness, and consequently only a modified interest in them. 

They were introduced originally, it would seem, in the southern 
and western parts of the island, and travelled slowly, and by no 
means uniformly, to the north. Mr. Blight has illustrated the 
antiquities of Cornwall in a very careful manner. His work has been 
noticed in the Art-Fournal already, and he seems to say that 
crosses are more common in the west of this county in consequence 
of the earliest preachers having come from Ireland ; while in the 
northern parts, which were visited by Welsh missionaries, they 





we 


St. Columb Cross, Cornwall. 


are scarce: at any rate, the similarity between the Cornish and 
Irish crosses is very striking. 

The earliest preachers of Christianity do not seem to have made 
any violent attack upon the creeds and beliefs of their converts. 
Their preaching more resembled that of St. Paul at Mars Hill: 
they pointed to their groves and holy wells, and dedicated them 
in another name ; cross-roads also were held peculiarly sacred in 
the early times, and even as far back as the period of the Druids 
they were marked by upright stones, not dissimilar to those 
we see at Stonehenge, though, of course, much smaller, and 
these stones were chiselled on the upper part with a cross in 
relief. . 

When these ancient crosses are near a well, as at St. Keyne, 
they often become picturesque objects ; but the picturesqueness is 
owing, generally, more to the surroundings than to any merit in 
their design, and the number of them near ancient wells is very 
great indeed. We are led by a consideration of the Cornish 
Crosses to speak of those at Sandbach, among the most perfect 
and the oldest examples of crosses in England. They are situated 
in the eastern part of Cheshire, and were erected at an early 
period of the Saxon rule; these will form the subjegt of future 
investigations, There are carvings on them, in a good state of 
preservation, that illustrate interesting events in Saxon history. 


century, great violence being necessary to break them down ; but 
fortunately the remains, which had been dispersed and used to 
ornament grottoes and doorways, were collected in 1816, and re- 
arranged according to the able advice of George Ormerod, quite 
in accordance with their former appearance. 

In taking a rapid glance in this introductory chapter, we can 
easily see that market-crosses resembled the “ Preaching-crosses” 
before alluded to. There are still some beautiful remains of the 
latter, which seem to have been designed for the preacher to 
address congregations in summer weather in the open air. St. 
Paul’s Cross, which was destroyed by order of Cromwell, was 
the most celebrated preaching cross in Europe, and it was too 
often used for political purposes. There are remains of this kind 
of cross at Iron Acton, and Disley, in Gloucestershire, and several 








They were demolished with much pains some time during last 
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Chester “ High-Cross,” restored from old fragments at Netherlegh, 
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in Hereford ; formerly they were abundant, but they commonly 
shared the fate of St. Paul’s. 
Boundary crosses were a very important item in determining 
the limits of parishes and manors. There are many remains of 
these round Chester; sometimes they also performed the im- 
portant office of being sanctuaries also. Near Delamere forest, in 
the middle of Cheshire, are several ancient crosses that tradition 
asserts were for the convenience of travellers who had to pass 
through the dense woods, where even robbers respected them, pro- 
vided the former could only reach the cross first. Memorial crosses 
have been already alluded to and will form the subject of careful 
investigation ; we have in England two of the finest, if not the 
very finest, in the world. Weeping-crosses were built for the 
resort of those who were compelled to do penance by the parish 
clergyman. There is an example of one of these in Flintshire, 
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not far from Holywell. It goes by a Welsh 
name which signifies the Cross of Mourn- 
ing, and was formerly supposed to mark 
the site of some lost battle or other calamity. 
We see, then, from the time when crosses 
were introduced by the earliest preachers 
of Christianity into England, as also from 
the time when Justinian ordered them to be 
placed in all Christian churches, to the time 
when they were deliberately demolished 
by act of Parliament, they were applied 
to many purposes, and branched out into 
endless forms and devices ; and as for those 
which adorn the gables of churches, there 
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Stalbridge Cross, Dorset. 


is hardly any limit to their variety and 
beauty, They mark each period with pre- 
cision and so great was their number that 
the remains which were spared are nu- 
merous, 

_ The monuments of the nation that are 
included in the excellent Bill of Sir John 
Lubbock number only seventy-seven as yet, 
but these it is proposed to preserve at the 
public expense and with the co-operation of 
the three Royal Antiquarian Societies ; and 
though abbeys or market-crosses can hardly 
be expected to stand on the same footing 
as their more ancient neighbours, the stone 
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rings or Roman pavements, yet as they are 
hardly less interesting and much more beau- 
tiful, we may fairly hope that an impetus 
will be given to their preservation, and we 
may avoid the well-merited “ envy and con- 
tempt” with which Ruskin has threatened 
our memories, by looking well to them in 
time. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH EXHIBITION. 


THE Royal Scottish Academy opened its 
forty-seventh annual exhibition on the 15th 
of February. On the previous evening, the 
President, Sir George Harvey, occupied the 
chair at the inauguration dinner. In reply- 
ing to the toast of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Lord Advocate took occasion to refer 
to the present remarkable prosperity of the 
Scottish nation, as well in the increased 
means of education as in the diminution of 
pauperism and crime. He added that while 
Scotland had many reasons of satisfaction 
in her sons, in no walk of life were they 
more distinguished than in their successful 
pursuit of Art. 

Mr. Herdman, when proposing the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, made the important 
intimation that through the munificence of 
Mr. Watson (brother of the late President, 
Sir J. Watson Gordon) a chair of Fine Art 
was to be endowed in the college. This 
chair, which could not be established 
till the demise of the donor, would owe 
its foundation entirely to the liberality of 
Mr. Watson and his sister. Not a farthing 
would be asked from Government; and 
while the “title” would be fixed in the 
University Court, the patronage would be 
aided by the voice and vote of the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

Glancing at the catalogue for the year 
1873, one is struck by the number of pic- 
tures that have been previously exhibited 
elsewhere—chiefly in London. Conspi- 
cuous among these are Frith’s ;‘ Marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, Millais’s ‘ Chill 
October,’ T. Faed’s ‘From Dawn to Sun- 
set,” and Sir N. Paton’s ‘Christ and the 
Sleeping Disciples.’ ‘There are besides 
numerous works more or less known, for- 
merly noticed, and now become private 

roperty : such as T. Faed’s ‘Ere Care 
begins; Orchardson’s ‘ Forest Pet,’ and J. 
Ballantyne’s ‘ From the Table of my Me- 
mory, &c.,’ last year shown in the Royal 
Academy, London, and now in the pos- 
session of the Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. Erskine 
Nicol’s oft-seen pictures,‘ His Ba’bees’ and 
‘A Country Booking-Office, are also here. 
Now, though there is no doubt that the 
beauty and value of the exhibition are 
vastly enhanced by this plan of reproduc- 
tion, the necessary consequence being to 
detract from the novelty of the whole, 
must render the custom questionable. It 
is, moreover, if we mistake not, an in- 
fringement on the old rule, which forbade 
any work previously exhibited to be ad- 
mitted to the Academy. But still, if, for 
= reasons shown, this rule is departed 
rom, would it not be wise to place all the 
pictures lent by their proprietors in a 
separate room, so as not to interfere with 
the advantageous ition of the mar- 
ketable products ? We are led to fhrow out 
this suggestion by the unusual display of 
loans on the present occasion. The num- 
ber of portraits, too, is exceptionally large, 


and these, saving in rare cases, do not 
possess the interest which warrants the 
space required. 

Among Scottish Academicians, com. 
mencing with the [PRESIDENT, we have 
with two characteristic portraits, ‘ Threave 
Castle,’ where the subject, good in itself 
is pervaded much ond. of sentiment, 
The sky is finely in keeping with the ancient 
tower ; but the water is surely too dark] 
deep to admit of the fisher standing safe 
and at ease on the level beneath. 

JAMES ARCHER indulges in too green a 
tint in ‘Hambledon, Surrey.” His ‘Late 
Colonel Sykes, M.P.,’ is a vigorous por- 
trait that at once proclaims the excel- 
lence of the likeness. HUGH CAMERON 
is rich in quality and quantity. Perhaps 
his best specimens are ‘The Camellia’ 
where the dusky mass of the girl’s dress is 
admirably contrasted with the delicacy of 
the flower in her hand ; and‘ A Lonely Life, 
> _ 2 friendless old woman, lifting the 

tch of her poor cot, tells very touching} 
the story of home Genslation "weniage Oh 
portrait of a venerable divine, painted with 
rare breadth of hand and purity of colour, 
we are much pleased with G. P. CHALMERS’S 
‘End of the Harvest.’ The last stacks of 
the yellow corn, ranged in the foreground 
with the belt of woodland os the rooks 
swaying and swinging on their homeward 
way,and the sweet fading light in the horizon, 
are all rendered with perfect harmony of 
tone. E, T. CRAWFORD is free and ing 
in his ‘Boat Shore, Cockenzie,’ which in- 
stantly seizes the eye as a living transcri 
There is a deep wail of sentiment in a quiet 
interior by W. F. DOUGLAS, entitled ‘ When 
the Sea gives up her Dead.’ The two 
females, one covering her face despair- 
ingly with both hands, while the other 
draws aside the window-curtain, disclosing 
the ocean-waste, are tenderly suggestive 
of a grief above and beyond tears. JAMES 
DRUMMOND, whose name is redolent of 
historical delineation, introduces us to a 
worn-out white-haired pony, misnamed 
‘ Rosinante, whose proportions, we mean 
in the original animal, were surely far 
larger, albeit somewhat bare and angular. 
Some rusty armour in front and a quaint 
figure in the background complete the 
scene, 

To one or two pictures shown last year 
in the Royal Academy (London), by JOHN 
FAED, he here adds a small but highly 
elaborated example, called ‘ The Old Bro- 
cade, a female displaying a richly 
figure, reflected—rather strongly perhaps— 
in the opposite mirror. If the best proof 
of an artist’s merit lies in a ready ase 
of his works, chief among these, in the land- 
scape department, stands WALLER PATON. 
His ‘ Summer Evening, from Penleste Glen, 
Arran, extolled in the Art-Fournal last 
year, is here supplemented by eight other 
contributions, most of them ; bought. 
The ‘ Entrance to Cuiraing, Skye, is one of 
those freaks of nature’s handiwork that, 
its grand and weird-like features, takes one 
by surprise, so that the breath is sensibly 
interrupted. At first sight the prospect is 
more like an imaginative drama than @ 
bond-fide leaf out of creation’s book. And 

et, though the eye is bewildered with the 

Id oat novel proscenium, the mind's 
amazement gradually relaxes, till it comes 
to grasp the whole as a vo reality. In 
the ‘ Wood at Seafield, Fife, there are lovely 
touches of sunlight, with trees and the . 
distant river; while Mr. Paton’s water- 
colour drawings, though leaning occasionally 
to an extravagance of gold and purple » are 
delicate in manipulation and delightful to 
the sense. 
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ALEX. FRASER enters not so much into 
the sublimity, as he seeks to revel in the 
cheerfulness, of the outer world. He paints 
the moorland, the gleaming water, and the 
rustic bridge, with rain clearing off from 
the heavy clouds ; and the freshness of his 
fancy dallying with the green and russet of 
the varying seasons attains to very attractive 
results. In the ‘ Jeanie and Effie Deans’ of 
R. HERDMAN, we confess to partial dis- 
appointment ; for though Effie is beautiful, 
the animation in her face is feeble; and 
Jeanie shows little of the mental elevation 
of one who could dare so nobly in another’s 
cause. In other respects,—grouping, de- 
tail, and general feeling of the situation— 
the picture is excellent. Mr. Herdman’s 
portraits are fresh in colour, pleasing, and 
powerful, CHARLES LEES, who has greatly 
varied his range in later times, plays a 
winning card in his ‘ Fishing Village, Buck- 
haven, Fife.’ The houses lining the shore, 
and standing out in the full blaze of noon, 
are capitally caught. There is nothing 
special in KENNETH MACLEAY’S work 
this season: his style is more suited for 
water thanoil. The‘ Viewin Perthshire’ is 
firmly yet softly treated ; and his ‘ Donald 
McPhail’ is a veritable Celt, with all the 
craft and humour of his hardy race on 
his weather-beaten features: both are in 
water-colours. W. M*TAGGART—this artist 
is distinguished for versatility, with a cer- 
tain abandon of touch with which ac- 
curacy of drawing and finished detail do 
not always keep pace. Witness ‘Some- 
thing out of the Sea,’ where, if we except 
the urchins in the foreground, the vast 
expanse of ocean and sky is scumbled 
to positive confusion. ‘Among the Best, 
in which a group of children go tumbling 
over sandy knolls, interspersed with sea- 
grasses, is more tangible and distinct. 
A. PERIGAL has lost none of his in- 
dustry by his migration to Rome: and 
though his old mannerism is still visible, 
the novelty of the scenes in the sunny 
South has given impulse to his efforts. His 
eight contributions are all Italian, and 
if we still miss that freedom, for want 
of which we can never get rid of the idea 
that we are not really looking at nature, but 
on a picture, the ‘Lago Maggiore’ and the 
‘Grand Canal, Venice,’ have less of this 
defect; and in the latter the details are care- 
fully wrought to very satisfactory results. J. 
PETTIE, whom we have frequently com- 
mended, does not appear to have taken a 
firm {enough hold of tS brush, in the young 
lad who’ carries ‘The Milking-Pails’ for 
his,lass. The colour is thin and sickly. 
We admire the vigour of R. T. Ross in 
‘ Baiting the Line.’ The figures are natural, 
the sea boldly rendered, and the upturned 
boat, which forms the fisherman’s shieling, 
looks telling and romantic, suggestive 0: 
Peggotty, in the immortal “ David Copper- 
field.” By-the-way, while speaking of Mr. 
Ross, we would offer advice to R. Ross, 
Junior, not to work up his colours to sensa- 
tional pitch, as shown especially in ‘The 
Swallow’s Return.’ In the otherwise clever 
pa, ‘Been for Rhubarb,’ this defect is 
ess apparent ; but surely never rhubarb grew 
of size so gigantic. ‘ Leading to the Rescue,’ 
by GouRLAyY STEEL, where a dog of marked 
intelligence looks wistfully at a dent 
rope, indicative of some danger at hand, is 
— and suggestive. ‘ Revising his Title 

eeds’ is an excellent example of W. 
SMELLIE WATSON. The fose and general 
expression are eminently characteristic of 
the engrossing occupation of the sitter. 

e Associates of the Academy muster 
strong. Of S. BouGH we have a noble 
specimen in ‘ The Western Shore of Iona.’ 





Most of his other landscapes exhibited are 
rivate property. Of W. B. Bkown’s contri- 
utions, we would particularise ‘The Birch- 

wood,’ a beautiful gee of a delicious 

autumn evening, rich in mellow tints ; and, 
better still, ‘ Ripe Oats,’ a charming sea of 
waving grain, with a skilful foreground of 
brambles and poppies leaning and nestling 
against an old paling, fresh and luxuriant. 

We have seldom seen JAMES CASSIE to more 

advantage than in ‘ Sunrise, looking out to 

Sea.’ The holy calm of morning, always 

delectable, is here portrayed with a tender- 

ness and fidelity that win a deep response 
from the spectator. Somewhat daring in 
the choice of subjects, T. CLARK evolves 
happy issues in ‘St. Michael’s Mount, 

Cornwall, which is most effective. His 

‘Easdale Farm, Westmoreland, has a 

dash of originality in the arrangement of 

the water gushing over the hills, while a 

delicious ambiguity of light—half day, half 

moonshine—is beautifully managed. The 
figures in ‘O carry me back to old Vir- 
ginie,’ R. GAVIN, are pleasantly ape on 

He who plays the banjo is evidently a hero 

in the eyes of the female mulatto audience, 

though we should have wished an increase 
of animation in their countenances. JOHN 

GLASS, to whom dilapidated houses are “a 

joy for ever,” follows the massive colouring 

of the old masters in his clever picture 

‘The Watering Place.’ We regret to fin 

K. HALSWHELLE represented by one pic- 

ture only, ‘ Osteria,’ a charming study of 

the Italian peasant dolce far niente life, with 
the lazy, sunny adjuncts appropriate to the 
locale. We have seen more important 
works from G. Hay, but ‘ Sunday at 
Home,’ as well as ‘Expected, are both 
marked by careful finish, neat, and unpre- 
tending. ‘Duart Tam, by J. Houston, 
the same whose ‘ Réveillé’ appeared last 
ear in the Royal Academy, is a strikin 
instance of the wultum in parvo, the wil 
and romantic in combination with the sweet 
and soft. There is attractive variety in 

W. E. LOCKART: whether we regard his 

‘Spanish Gipsy, trilling on her mandolin, 

with a face and air in which indolence and 

sauciness are amusingly commingled; or 
turn to the holy ‘ Padri, sauntering by 
the cornfield in confidential talk anent 
mother Church ; or contemplate the original 
study of ‘Anita,’ holding out the simple 
flowers in which her own simplicity revels, 
we feel always satisfied with the author's 
capabilities. There is sublimity in ‘The 

Clansman’s Grave, J. MACWHIRTER, se- 

cluded in the lonely hollow guarded by a 

rampart of cold, slaty mountains. It is 

finely toned ; a slight hardness is, however, 
rceptible in the outlines. We congratu- 
fate J B. MACDONALD on his appearances. 

‘Through the Drift’ exhibits a_ sturdy 


f | yeoman _s over the hill-side amid 


and driving sleet; a masterly 

rformance. In a totally opposite vein we 

ave the aged woman with her common 
surroundings, “At her old house, her 
dress, her air, the same,” enjoying in peace 
and comfort the quiet cup of tea which 
is her life’s best solace. JOHN SMART 
grapples boldly with nature in the ‘Sum- 
mer Spate, Glen Lochay, Perthshire.’ The 
water rushes headlong with reckless as- 
sumption, bearing devastation in its track, 
till we almost feel the shock dashing in our 
ears ; and in ‘ Ben Venue’ (a water-colour 
drawing) we have grandeur in repose, full of 
fine feeling. With much to commend, we 
find one fault with J.C. WinTOUR. Why do 
his landscapes ever and anon remind us of 
composition, while we are delighted with 
the execution of the work? Is nature as 
she is not sufficiently varied and beautiful, 
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that man must needs the obj in 
new combinations to suit his fancy? This 


idea strikes us forcibly in his rendering of 
‘ Ayton, Berwickshire,’ where— 


“ Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees.” 


We are informed that his ‘The Trooper’s 
Leap on the Gary’ was painted ,“ on the 
spot,” so conclude we dare not hint at 
composition here, though, sooth to say, 
are rather tempted todo so. Atall events, 
it is a strange, romantic place, richly co- 
loured and skilfully adjusted. A. LEGGETT’s 
solitary contribution, ‘ John Pounds and his 
Ragged School, is excellent: the old cob- 
bler plying his humble craft, and glancing 
meantime with keen interest at Sis tat- 
tered pupil, is a fine lesson of hard-work- 
ing philanthropy. In juxtaposition with the 
preceding, the = is caught by R. Ginp’s 
illustration of ‘The Death of Marmion,’ 
noteworthy for the judicious Jose of the 
dramatis persona, and the tender fadin 

— that plays about the dying head. 
The rude cross to the left is happily intro- 
duced as ——— to the incident. 
There is much sweetness in R. SANDER- 
SON’S contributions. ‘Holiday Rambles’ is a 
charming episode of child-life, plucking wild 
flowers by the cornfield and the hedgerows. 
‘Keekie Bo,’too, the earliest sport of the baby 
tribe and a common subject, could scarce 
have found a more worthy expositor. J. FAR- 
QUHARSON’S ‘ Asleep’ represents a wearied 
girl — on a sofa, accompanied by one or 
two pet dogs, while a warm drowsy atmo- 
sphere pervades the apartment. W. F. 
VALLANCE brings us rich fruits of his Irish 
travel. He is chiefly successful in the 
‘Blind Arch, Galway,’ a bit of most pic- 
turesque architecture; and in ‘Time and 
Tide,’ where the boats are hurriedly seizing 
the critical moment for setting forth. We 
turn with pleasure to ‘Chivalry,’ W. F. HOLE. 
Here a young Don Quixote carries an old 
woman on his horse over the |ford, to the 
manifest admiration of two noble ladies 
who are promenading on the bank, followed 
by an obsequious attendant arrayed in 
g ing and fantastic garb. The fair female 
aces are in beautiful contrast with the aged 
crone being borne en croupe ; and the fout- 
ensemble is a rare leaf from the book of 
good olden time. A touching little picture 
is W. MacDuFF’s‘ Plea for Schools,’ 
showing a poor orphan boy who has thrown 
himself down on a cold outer step, while the 
snow falls thickly round him. There is ex- 
cellent promise in A. D, Rerp: his ‘ Herring 
Harvest,’ requiring, as it does most essen- 
tially, very correct drawing and perspective, 
is by no unskilful hand. The tone is, perhaps, 
a degree too sombre. Somewhat analogous 
are two fishing-scenes by J. CHALMERS 
‘ Herring - Fishing in Loch Fyne, and 
‘ Tarbert, both with a fine blue grey distance 
and admirable perspective. S. EDMON- 
STONE gives ‘ The Ocean Foundling,’a fish- 
erman showing a dead sea-bird to a child 
—agreeably painted. J. NESBITT, whom 
we are teead consider a true artist from 
the sensitive eye he brings to bear upon 
nature, has enchanted us with an illustra- 
tion of Charles Kingsley's song of the three 
fishers who went sailing ‘ Out into the West 
as the sun went ’ As a mere sea- 
scape it is inimitable ; the water and sky 
alone are a feast of freshness and beauty ; 
the waves literally dance and quiver beneath 
the radiance of the dying day. But the 
human interest introduced by the fishing- 
boat with its brown sail, and the gallant 
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’ and the mirk,’ by OSWALD STEW 
ge its charm to the faithful render- 
| ing of the witching hour: the figures tell 
| no tale, but the atmospheric effects are 

pure, potent, and all-pervading. Mrs. CHAR- 
RETIE has an elegant method of delineat- 

ing ladies and interiors, and finishes her 
work with the dainty elaboration of minia- 
ture. Though rather chalky in colour, grace 
and refinement are in her ‘Alice Lee ;’ 
but! this artist’s faces generally bear too 
close resemblance to each other. A pass- 
ing encomium on J. C. NOBLE: the two 
monks standing by the foot of the turret- 
stair, the one with resolute face clenching 
his argument into the ear of the other, 
whose attitude expresses reluctant acqui- 
escence, speak volumes to the truth of the 
motto— 


“A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


A good subject finds a talented exponent in 
H. Frier’s ‘ What’s in there?’ children 
peeping eerily under a dark grass-grown 
arch. Miss J. BowketTT’s ‘Ophelia’ an- 
nounces the personality at once without 
appeal to the catalogue, and this is no 
mean praise, considering how few ideals 
have any marked character. ‘A Stroller, 
J. B. GRAHAME, shows a dog standing with 
uplifted paws at the door of a country 
house, while his master awaits , the result 
of the appeal. It is simple and touching. 
The foreign element is not conspicuous 
in the galleries. PORTAEL’S ‘ Judith’ is a 
large canvas, full of elaborate drawing and 
rich massive colour; but the countenance 
lacks to our mind the sublime determi- 
nation of the old Jewish heroine. With a 
style inclining to hardness, there is power 
in CARL HASCH, of Vienna—a name new to 
Scottish catalogues. His dealings are with 
rocks afid fortresses in Styria and other 
_ distant regions: ‘ Der Griin-see with the 
Precipices of the Prioitz Mountain, Styria, 
by Sunset,’ has a romantic magnificence 
quite sufficient to cause regret that the 
landscape is hung too high for examination. 
_ _ The portraits are very numerous. D. 
MACNEE, besides many others, exhibits 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Rev. Dr. Hannah; but he shows his very 
best manner in Dr. Carruthers, for forty- 
three years editor of the /nverness Courier. 
J. M. Barciay has a number of excellent 
full-lengths of gentlemen of position, N. 
MACBETH sustains his reputation specially 
in‘E. S. Gordon, Dean of Faculty, M.P.,’ 
and ‘ Dr. Wilson, of Bombay.’ J. ARCHER’S 
‘Miss Broadwood’ is simply charming ; 
H. COLLINS contributes the ‘ Provost of 
Dundee ;’ and G, Rep the same dignitary 
of ‘Aberdeen ; while Orro LEYDE covers 
some large =e with attractive like- 
nesses of children pleasingly grouped. 
JAMES IRVINE ‘deserves mention for’ his 
‘Curator of the Montrose Museum, a man 
full of character, as the portrait amply 
verifies. 
Water-colour pictures abound — many 
being by those of whose oil-paintings we 
have already spoken. Where the field is 
so vast we can but plead that our space is 
incommensurate, Sufficient guarantee [of 
merit lies in the contributors’ names, as 
}. Marquis, A. Stanton, W. Miller, T. Clark, 
Moore, C. Monro, M. Macleay, Wool- 
noth, &c. A word for R.AM. BALLANTYNE’S 
| Biding his Time, a delicious glimpse of 
i 207 sen pny ed holds his rod in the 
am, while the air is moist with the 
| Summer balm. ‘Summer Roses’ lose none 
. their loveliness in the hands of Miss J. 
RICHTON, — ¢ power of intellect shines 
pre-eminent in the Greek head of *Eury- 








cleia,’ by Miss PHILLOTT. Miss TRUEFITT'S 
work is unequal, requiring more study in 
drawing ; yet she is painstaking and earnest, 
and we wish her success. The fine feeling 
shown by C. STANTON, ‘In dim Cathedral 
Aisle? with the kneeling devotee, whose 
soul is wrapt in heavenly aspiration, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. ‘ 

The sculpture comprises specimens of 
C. MARSHALL, in his ‘ Ruth, already known 
in London; several capital busts by W. 
BRODIE, superadded to the fine marble 
statuette of ‘The Blind Girl reading; 
‘Nina’ a Roman study, J. HUTCHINSON, 
full of classic dignity, purchased by the 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. ‘The Nymph at the 
Stream) D. W. STEVENSON, executed in 
marble, is the most conspicuous piece of 
sculpture in the exhibition. It is a lovely 
work, the limbs, softly rounded, are deli- 
cately manipulated, and the whole expres- 
sion is feminine and graceful. G. WEBSTER 
sends a very pleasing statuette of Margaret 
Elginbrod, taken from George Macdonald’s 
story ; and the a/to-relievo of Christ and the 
Two Disciples, that gained the Stuart prize. 
Among ladies, Miss WHITE has a model 
for Tennyson’s ‘ Merman Bold,’ a vigorous 
head crowned with sea-fish and shells, 
original and striking ; and Miss GEIKIE, a 
young aspirant, attains a qualified success 
in a bust and medallion of Professor Geikie, 
which promises better things with increase 
of experience. Mrs. D. O. HILL makes a 
variety of appearances ;—in a sweet statuette 
of ‘ Highland Mary,’ holding to her bosom 
the Bible she has just received from her 
poet-lover; a speaking bust of Robert 
Burns himself; a characteristic head of 
the late Dr. R. Chambers ; and a spirited 
transcript of the American, Stanley. 
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FAMOUS JEWELS. 


WE propose in the present paper to describe 
some of the famous jewels and historic 
gems in the cabinets of Europe. Speci- 
mens of ancient jewellery are very rare, and 
we will first consider some examples of 
early crowns. About ten years ago no less 
than eight Hispano-Gothic crowns were 
found near Toledo, the intrinsic value of 
which could not be less than £2,000. These 
are now to be seen in the Hotel Cluny, Paris. 
They are of the latter part of the seventh 
century (649—672), and were votive crowns, 
presented, as M. Lasteyrie suggests, on the 
occasion of the institution of the Feast of 
the Expectatio Partis by the Tenth Council 
ot Toledo (656), and probably buried at 
the invasion of the Moors in the beginning 
of the eighth century. The largest is the 
crown of King Reccesvinthus, consisting of 
a broad circle of gold, set with thirty large 
pearls, and as many fine sapphires. From 
twenty-four little chains hang these letters 
of gold encrusted with cloisonné enamel (one 
of the earliest examples of that style of 
enamel), “ Recesvinthus Rex offeret.” Also 
a beautiful Latin cross, four inches long, con- 
sidered the finest example of ancient gold- 
smith’s work in existence, set with eight 
large pearls and six large sapphires. Mr. 
C. W. King says the pearls are as big as 
cherries, the sapphires of the best colour 
(those in the middle row as large as pigeons’ 
eggs), all cabochons, that is, not cut. The 
second, or queen's, crown is set with fifty- 
four emeralds, sapphires, opals, and large 
pearls. The other crowns were, perhaps 
the coronets of contemporary counts and 

ons. Among the valuable stones with 
which these crowns are set, are pieces of 


me vein mye In the Middle Ages this 
was thought second only Rayerwe fen and 
is mentioned in the list of the jewels of 
Henry III. Charlemagne’s crown is now pre- 
served in the Imperial Jewel Office of Vienna, 
It was made in 800, and is octagonal, formed 
of eight A/agues of gold, each alternate one 
bearing the figure of a saint in enamel. 
The front is set with large stones, and 
above all is a Greek cross set with precious 
stones. Frederic Barbarossa, in 1166, took 
the treasure from Charlemagne’s sepulchre. 

The crown of Hungary, though now 
hidden, was a very curious piece of work- 
por ye formed of a broad flat band of 
gold, whence springs an arch supporting a 
cross. It was sent, in 1072, by the Emperor 
Michael Ducas to Geisa, the first Duke of 
Hungary. On the springing of the arches 
we have enamel portraits. of Geisa, Con- 
stantine, Porphyrogenitus, Ducas, and our 
Saviour. The whole is ornamented with 
rubies, sapphires, and pearls. Constantine, 
on his copper coinage, appears in a helmet 
studded with gems set close together, the 
origin of the crown imperial in its present 
form. The Romans used gems in the most 
prodigal manner. Pliny says that he has 
seen Lollia Paulina, once the wife of the 
Emperor Caligula, covered with emeralds 
and pearls strung together, the value of 
which, put together, amounted to 40,000,000 
sesterces (£400,000), a value she was ready 
to attest by producing the receipts. 

The Imperial State crown of England 
was made in 1838, by Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge. The large sapphire in the front 
was purchased for the crown of George IV. 
In front is the famous ruby, said to have 
been given to Edward, Prince of Wales, 
the Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of 
Castile, after the battle of Najara, near 
Vittoria, in 1367. This ruby was worn in 
the helmet of Henry V. at the battle of 
Agincourt, in 1415. It is pierced through 
after the Eastern custom, the upper part 
of the piercing being filled up by a small 
ruby. Though called a ruby it is probably 
a large spinel, a softer stone than the ruby. 
The monster ruby of Charles the Bold, set 
in the middle of a golden rose fora pendant, 
captured by the Bernese after his rout at 
Granson, turned out to be false, but had 
probably come down to the Duke’s times 
from the Romans. The cross on the summit 
of the imperial crown has a rose - cut 
sapphire, said to have come out of the 
famous ring of Edward the Confessor, so 
long treasured upon his shrine, and the 
heritage of which gave his successors the 
power of blessing cramp rings. Mr. King 
says, in a list of Henry III.’s gems collected 
for the shrine is entered a — of 
52 dwts. == 312 carats. Professor Tennant, 
F.G.S., observes the crown contains 16 sap- 
phires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 1,363 brilliant 
diamonds, 1,273 rose diamonds, 147 tabledia- 
monds, 4 drop-shaped pearls,and 273 pearls. 

The famous Alfred jewel was found in 
the Isle of Athelney, in Somersetshire, in 
the seventeenth century, and now preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford. It 
is 2% inches long, of gold, and contains 
an Anglo-Saxon inscription—“ AZlfred me 
haet gewercan” (Alfred had me wrought); 
and the enamel (an interesting example 
the cloisonné class) represents a male figure 
holding a fleur-de-lis in each hand, we 
haps St. Neot, the king’s patron-saint. [he 
outline was produ by attaching thin 
disconnected fillets of metal to the surface 
of the plate on which the colour was laid. 
The coronation spoon (which, with the 
ampulla, or wand tie the holy oil, is 
all that is left of the ancient regalia) is 
ornamented with this enamel. These have 
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been used in the coronation of our kings 
since the twelfth century. 

Some fine examples of church plate 
remain in various parts. The writer has 
seen many fine specimens, but none struck 
him more than the magnificent altar at St. 
Ambrogio, Milan. On three of its sides it is 
sheathed in silver parcel gilt, on the west 
in purest gold, everywhere sprinkled with 
precious stones and bands of elaborate 
cloisonné enamel. Between the limbs of 
the large cross on the western front of the 
altar are wrought the chief events in the 
life of our Lord in gold, and on the eastern 
side the subjects are taken from the life of 
St. Ambrose in silver parcel gilt. On one 
of the panels the saint is represented stand- 
ing’ before an altar, over which hangs a | 
crown, an interesting exemplification of the | 
use of the Gothic crowns found at Toledo, | 
before mentioned. Other crowns were 
found after at the same spot, and are to be 
seen at Madrid. The crown given by | 
Queen Theodolinda, we should have before 
mentioned, to the church at Monza, may 
still be seen in that edifice. In the middle 
of the east or silver side of the frontal is a 
figure of the artist, with the inscription, 
“Wolvinus magister phaber.” Dr. Rock 
says no doubt Wolvin was an Anglo-Saxon. 

(Zo be continued.) 





MESSRS. AGNEW’S EXHIBITION 


OF 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 





WHEN merchants open theif storehouses, when 
bankers display their bullion-cellars, and when 
diamond-dealers dazzle us with their handfuls 
of priceless stones, the mind is so overwhelmed 
by such a flood of wealth that it becomes almost 
torpid from surprise ; but in their little gallery 
at Waterloo Place, Messrs. Agnew, with a refine- 
ment of temptation at once subtle and seductive, 
present only a choice gathering from their collec- 
tion of works of Art to us atonce. Just now 
their gallery is hung with the créme de la créme 
of water-colour Art, and there is hardly half-a- 
dozen among the well-nigh two hundred works 
which adorn its walls that would not be any- 
where noteworthy drawings. The range taken by 
the exhibition is a wide one, in point of time ex- 
tending from the period of Nicholson, of Robson, 
of Varley, and the other early founders of the 
modern school of water-colours, to the works of 
rising younger artists of the present. Each 
change and varying sentiment which has come 
over the spirit of water-colour painting is found 
reflected here. How great that change has been, 
and how varied that sentiment is, will be seen by 
glancing from the carefully drawn and minutely 
painted ‘View in Windsor Deer-Park,’ where 
Old Evans, of Eton, shows his able tree-drawing, 
and the almost-forgotten Robert Hill paints deer 
as he loved them, to the broad, dashing, rollick- 
ing touch of F. Taylor. In early days an 
artist never finished his drawings until he had 
spoiled them ; now he spoils them by having 
no time to finish them. ‘Then the artist sought 
to woo our sympathy with gentle tints and 
delicate handling; now he would compel us 
to admire him by dint of furious brush and 
violence in colour. Between these two extremes 
there was a medium ; it was the time in which 
the best work of David Cox, of De Wint, and of 
eae done. 

*~In the drawings of this epoch the t 
little exhibition : esteiiety rich, nd te 
specimens which illustrate it are all typical 
examples of the respective artists. Some of 
these, indeed, are their masterpieces, nor could 
we find a water-colour drawing of Turner’s 
worthy to hang as fellow to the glorious view 
he has see us of ‘ Kilchurn Castle,’ on Loch 
Awe. e grand buttresses of the hills spri 
in rhythmic sequence from the plain, the 
fir-woods nestle in their crevices, send- 
ing out scattered skirmishers of verdure into the 


| brown heather flourishes. At their base 


, Manner, 





barren higher land, where nothing - the 

1s - 
ciseand cultivated, the very trees grow proper nod 
prim, and the deep blue loch blends itself into 
the faint blue hills which hedge about the horizon. 
Treated with all that poetry which,Turner’s work 
ever has, this drawing is a representative one of 
him at his best, for here his genius is curbed by 
reason, and his art owns nature’s sway. The 
colour, though perhaps somewhat blackened, is 
rich without being vivlent, and the manipulation 
iscomplete. The goats, and the brambles in the 
foreground among which they browse are most 
careful studies, and were it not for the conven- 
tional rainbow—that feature no man can truly 
paint, but at which all try—this drawing might 

considered one of the finest renderings of 
nature the English school of water-colour paint- 


ing pena. 

There is a commendable early work of Turner’s 
here, entitled ‘ A Rocky River-Scene,’ which is 
of much interest in the history of the art, and 
also are a few of his sketches in his later 
Some of these, indeed, as his ‘ Cedars 
of Lebanon’ and ‘Jerusalem,’ are highly wrought ; 
but in them the frenzy of the artist is more 
patent than the poetic Bons of nature, and we 
prefer the earlier phase. 

Of David Cox are many examples, so man 
that we could almost from them select sali 
cient to illustrate his artistic history. Some 
take us back to his early studies round about 
his native Birmingham, when Art was seducing 
him from the ways of a whitesmith. Had he 
resisted the syren he might have died a million- 
aire, and had his gallery dispersed at Christie’s. 
As it was, he did nothing but paint pure air, 
fresh, breezy hay-fields, and enable us to bring a 
bit of the purity of God’s country into man’s town. 
How refreshing is his glorious ‘ Hay-Field,’ 
epee in 1853, and what a thoroughly English 

it is that ‘ Driving the Flock,’ painted in 1854 ; 
while as a vigorous study in colour there is nothing 
in the collection finer than this artist’s broadly 
treated sketch of ‘ Penmaenmawr,’ painted in 
55: 
The work of De Wint is excellently set forth 
in six of his drawings, some of which have 
darkened a little; but there is one of them, ‘A 
View on the Nant Francon Road,’ which is an 
exquisite exponent of all his beauties. The 
rain has just fallen, the clouds are yet scudding 
away from us, darkening the horizon, and 
wreathing the hills with their vague indefinite 
forms, ‘and the pastures glow with a lustrous 
freshness, the legacy of so much darkness. It 
is a grand sombre passage ably treated, and 
ranks as one of the most prominent works by 
‘‘deceased masters ”’ in this interesting collection. 

Of Copley Fielding there is one most excellent 
example of his marine-painting, when a fresh 
morning breeze sets into ‘Portsmouth Sound,’ 
and in which the wave forms and their translucent 
colour are equally true to nature. Very interest- 
ing too are some of his other and earlier works, 
showing how he was gradually emancipating 
himself and his art from the traditions of the 
‘* classical” school of landscape-painting. : 

Prout is, of course, largely present, his rapid 
mechanical mode of production having given 
him the means of doing the greatest possible 
quantity in the smallest possible time; but 
there are some of his works here which rise to 
a higher level than ordinary Art-manufac- 
ture; and his ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ is a drawing 
of high artistic quality. Broadly treated, it 
exhibits all his mastery in light and shade ; and, 
while not attempting much colour, it is reful- 
gent with sun-light, Jorming a highly favourable 
illustration of his work. ; 

As Prout enlarged the ré/e of English water- 
colours in light and shade, so W. Hunt opened out 
all its resources of colour; and of this we have 
some choice morsels in his wondrous fruit and 
flower subjects, perhaps the richest being his 
study of an orange, and its reflection in a steel 
jug. What wonderful tones of colour are there ! 
‘All the gems of Golconda would pale before the 
hues which Hunt made manifest in the com- 
monest object; and though his manipulative 
excess may have had a influence for 


evil on the practice of En re wry 7 Se 
i of carers, te Maes hold a lasting 
influence for good, and already raised the 


general standard of our English water-colour 
school to a very high pitch. 

The dead must not, however, en all our 
attention. It is true; we should like to linger 
anges coer the works of G. Chambers, of Varley, 
< we ~y beply Te we —— which 

essrs. Agnew ore us, but our s 
bids us curtail the luxuries of memory, “sad 
mingle with the active living workers of the 
present. Of these courtesy calls us first to note 
those works of foreign artists whose labours are 
so welcome, as affording a point of comparison 
by which to judge the progress of English Art. 
Firstly, by virtue of her sex, as well as her Art, 
comes Rosa Bonheur, by whom we have one of 
those quiet morning-scenes at Fontainebleau, of 
which, of late years, this lady has given us so 
many. There is a dewy freshness in it which pre- 
sents all the pleasures of early rising without the 
trouble, and the fair artist’s industry would form 
a most plausible pretext for its possessor’s idle- 
ness, Next comes a clever study in black 
and white by Edouard Frére; for him it is a 
large composition and unusually full of action. 
The cottage fire-side, the quiescent mimicry by 
children, and the peaceful pleasures of peasant 
life ay find a poetic response from {his 

encil, but here the bustling stir of a mimic 

attle is wy ey by him in ‘ Snow-balling.’ 
The action of the figures is full of life, and the 
quaint old church with its raised parvise, the 
coign of vantage of the defenders, is admirably 
drawn. Madou, the newly added honorary 
member to the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, is re emntel by a vigorous interior 
with Dutch figures; Bido, in his study of 
‘‘ Turkish shaving,’’ demonstrates how carefully 
foreign artists work up their sketches. Marie, 
in his ‘Chinese,’ or rather Japanese, ‘ Ladies 
fishing,’ shows us to what extremes eccentricity 
in subject and in colour may often be carried ; 
whilst for dexterity of brush-work there is nothin 
in,the gallery equal to the wonderful “ blotting,” 
of Simonetti. How it is done is puzzling, and 
the only approach to it we know is the work of 
Maccari in the present Dudley Exhibition, which 
it is so like as to give evidence that a common 
origin exists between them. It is wonderfully 
clever as trickery, but we fear it may seduce 
unwary artists into vain repetitions. 

Clays gives us a bit of his much-loved and 
much painted Scheldt, and Lessore pleases. us 
less on paper than on pottery; while Heilbuth, 
who has devoted himself to studying cardinals 
and; their lacqueys at Rome, excels himself in 
that excellent drawing wherein the scarlet-clad 
dignitary takes his thoughtful walk. His pose 
is excellent ; he is a grave and reverend signior, 
if not a potent one, in these days of change, and 
the times seem to thrust a burden on his bent 
shoulders he finds somewhat difficult to bear. 

Of our living English artists we have a varied 
exhibition, Millais being represented by a some- 
what hard little girl in the brightest of scarlet, 
preparing with ul trepidation to dance 
a “minuet.” A powerful study of ‘Chabot 
reading the Act of Accusation to Marie An- 
toinette’ comes from E. M. Ward, in which the 
expressions, conceit, and resignation are well and 
skilfully opposed, but in which the colour is 
cnneahet crude and forced. E. A. Goodall 
takes us into the bright regions of the East with 
his wonderfully atmospheric pencil; and Carl 
Haag lands us in the ruined theatre at Syracuse, 
or hurries us away at daybreak from the ruins of 
Baalbeck, in a grandiose sketch of great technical 
and artistic merit. The beauties of our own 
landscape are set forth with rare wrees thea 
expression in S. S. Warren's ‘ Cav 
Church, from the Thames,’ and in a couple of 
excellent drawings by J. Linnell ; one 
of George Fripp’s finest works gives a new 
glimpse of the oft-painted but ever- g 
scenery of North Wales. Sir John 
invests the Middle i with a new interest by 
the living semblance he gives to its scenes, and 
his ‘Council breaking up’ is a splendid study of 
character and colour. ‘ Marmion’s Defiance’ 
rather of the Astley type, and the eagle his horse 
bears on mt a oe y his harness is of very 
modern mould ; it is a grand statuesque 
composition nevertheless. Statuesque and pad, 
too, but in a widely differing sense, is Mr. 
Knight’s ‘ Breton Peasant,’ who goes forth to do 
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are 
ity; indeed, if 
tia be ththingd; Masts: ew 


¢ Gre to “sectire it, and from‘ their-well-filled 
store te ds us ‘this I, 
“ Exhibition of “Selected High-Class Water- 
Colour Drawings.” #1" le 

B f ethibitions as: these, held not only 
in Lotdon; but in Liverpool and‘ Manchester, 
Messrs” A are | ng’ Art-kiiowledge 
broadcast” ghout*thé ‘Tand, and richly de- 


serve’a large’ share of the harvest which must 
follow it. * 


> 
‘ . ae 


SOCIETY OF LADY-ARTISTS. 


THE exhibition of this ‘soci ty is now at 
the gallery, 9," Conduit Street, ‘Regent qireet : 


it ‘consists of a collection” of 469 works in’ oil 
and water-colour; Looking at these as a whole 
there*is# certainly a oa proficiency among 
the figure-painters °t pg 2 — ponies 
fessing -painting ;. but with regar 
ne former, it net | becbearved ‘that the 
studies are’ princi directed* to the head ; 
and the lower éx ) wherein ‘lie the real 
difficulties of the drawing, are neglected. » Of 
flowers and* fruit ‘thtre*are some admirable 
ts; «while certain ‘of’the exhibitors: excel 
al-painting. ‘aw oe & oe 
* The of the Valley’ | (27), “Mrs. Paul 
Naftel, is a and -buit' of a fair young lady; 
who is in the: act of —p a bunch of lilies of 
“herdress. «The head 


lenin action th 

. ; bat is wantin 

Yo - a exec i a én 
ithe ‘artist, the er of adequatel 

cpa her Mrs: Backhouse exhibité 

: Child of the th’ (§6) ; a study of a dark 

girl, pale, sen tal,’ but’ entirely devoid o' 

sparkling 
guished 


4 


qhalities: of colour which: distin- 

her earlier and more childish subjects: 
This lady exhibits also ‘ The Little Housewife’ 
(12) andothe ‘ Jour de'Féte’ (59), whereby we are 
reminded of brilliant e which charac- 
terised ‘her earlier drawings. « From all these, 
which are studiously simple, we to* A 
Venetian Musical Party’ (65), Helen Thorny- 
croft; a rp gg much ,in* the feeling of 
oe y it may be that the clavichord, 
at the conductress presides, is somewhat 
too modern. The drawing exhibits much good 
te in ancient costume.» ‘The Dream of 
Kriemhilde’:(from’ the Niebelungen) (75), by 
A. L., is d subject so difficult that it can be treated 
bya painter accomplished in all 
; hence’ the ‘treatment is 


suggests. Mrs. E. M. Ward's 
shivering embodiment! of ‘ Winter ’ (297) 
more sensibly: home to us; and, with 
oy productions of | this lady's two 

a Flora , ive] _ 

‘ The Legion of Honour’ (196), and ‘The 
Queen's » Knole Park (404), forms a triad 
more variety 

commonly. seen in the works 


‘A‘Swiss Market-Girl, Cha- 
Miss Backhouse, is a very substan- 


tom | 





bh‘ Scarlet Geraniams’ 3) Tas hag te ee 
; ~ 4 2 


> ; » Wasi qe a 
heidy however, if effectively’drawn. “By the 
sister of this*lady are three-he ere 

ly |‘ Morniingy’** Noon,’ “and Night” (337), 
bright in coldur, to a certaifi extent successfal 
if expression, but careful to hardnés in exetu- 
tion? ** A’ Devonshife ‘Haymaker’’ (204), Re- 
becca Coleman; isby nO’ meafi$ so“ attractive as 
the Other subjects pdinted' by this lady; ‘the 
shading’ is” black ‘and heavy.: \“Theré”ate a few 
copiés which serye’ to’ divide*the water-colour 
drawings frénf the pictures it oil. These, gene- 
rally, must be mentioned in'terms — coh ; oe 
tion, as iry, "Da er* 0 
Yd Eliza Sharp ; 


after 
Joshua” Reynolds’ (231), Elisa” Sharp, 
‘ The Earl of Warwick and’ Family, after Rom- 
ney” (232), by the same. The’ f@llowing ‘Heads 
and studies will be found worthy of” notice :— 
‘Far from Home” (233) A. E. Burrow; ‘A 
Portrait’ (248), Susan C> Donfett; ‘Sunshine’ 
( 49), S. M. Louisa TaylOr ; ‘ Bessie, Daughter 
of Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq.’ (250); Susan 
C. Domett. : ‘ date, ak 
The miscellanies of the exhibition are of course 
variously qualified. In landscape the collection 
is*strong only in nambers. We may, however, 
mention with respect the works of, "Mrs. Mar- 
rable, who contributes not less than thirteen 
drawings, certain of which are’ conspicuous by 
points of ‘telling “effect; also ‘Twilight, near 
Oban’ (20), Miss* Kempson; ‘An Ancient 
Palace in Venicé, ‘taken’ from™ the Ponte del 
Erbe’ (30), Ann ‘AShley Hall ; ‘ Red, Parple, 
and White Grapes ’ (39), Charlotte }: James— 
very’ fresh and full’ of natural’truth; ‘ Fruit’ 
(392), A: M, Fitzjames; and by the same_artist, 
. Grecligaies and Grapes ’ (408), in which appear 
some of the'very best points of fruit*painting ; 
‘Fresh-gathered’ (54), Emma Walter, ‘and 
4 7 by" the same hand} 
* Stnset on the Wey’ ( “Ww 
* Seay Hastings’ (91), Madame Bodichon.~ “This 
last picture presents simply a breadth of broken 
wattr on shore, which” is presuinéd”tdtell us of 
underlying,rocks and shoals; ,but the forms o 
the water aré not those of a broken sea ; indeed, 
to vocalise the spray and foam of the “ evet-toiling 
sea” is a gift not liberally bestowed by nature 
on marine-painters., ~‘ Bigonia’ (98),' Madame 
Hegg, is a small group of leaves and flowers 
skilfully drawn and elegantly’ grouped : by the 
same ‘lady are other compositions, all “got up 
with much graceful effect. *Azaleas’ (184), 
by Emily Austin, are. very effective. | ‘St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor ’ (203), Louise Ray- 
ner, is an extremely elaborate and_ highly 
successful drawing, being a view of the nave, 
from the entrance to the high altar, and the 
painted window. Worthy also of high com- 
mendation are ‘Marshal MacMahon’ (213), 
Lady Coleridge; a portrait of a dog, a drawing 
worthy of a much better place than that in 
which it is hung. ‘Canaries’ (217), Mrs. 
Withers ; ‘ Entrance to the Monastery of Santa 
Caterina—Lago Maggiore’ (240), Mrs.-J. E. 
Benham Hay; ‘My Pets’ (237), Louisa B. 
Swift ; ‘ Sunshine’ (249), S. M. Louisa Taylor ; 
‘The Gipsy’ (251), Mrs. W. Burgess; ‘ Mrs. 
Thornycroft’ (261), Miss Alyce Thornycroft ; 
‘Do I like Butter’ (269), E. Hunter; ‘The 
Farm-yard’ 7s Mrs, J. F. Herring ; ‘Fruit’ 
(287), Miss E. Stannard ; with others_ by Mrs. 
J. W. Brown, Mrs, Brownlow King, Mrs. Gus- 
tave Frank, Ellen Partridge, Maria Gastineau, 
Adelaide A, Maguire, Mrs. Withers, Miss Lane, 
E, Lane, A. M. Fitzjames, Mrs. Harrison, &c. ; 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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of the Director of the National 





employing it'when it suited him £0 dp. 90. 








entire’ collection; es 

and'sketches.* “°° 268 eC , 

*° The? nimber of who visited the’ gal- 
uare and: South - o4 


leries in Trafalgar: 
7 fat 


ton- 


gtha attended 
‘on, the public-days went into. the ; 
lerigs,, there—amounted. to 1, : namely 
797s fs, at Teaaleyy aunts. 2m 1,156,068 at 


Kensington. _ By the way, we are 
at a loss to know by what means the 
Of visitors to the galleries in Trafalgar 
pm ero for ead is no Sate as af 
singfon; nor any other method -of™ indication 
that-‘we have’ evérriotided? ‘It+is somewhat 
remarkable that the month of June, when 
don is‘at»the height»of tthe 1, showsr: 
low.number of visitors to. both es ¢ 
ison- with. ;other, months ;, and.in, 

y there is a diminution, of more ,than., 
visitors to Trafalgar, Square, and of about 1 
to South Kensington ; in April the latter 
an excess of more than 90,000. , eat 
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“SELECTED PICTURES, 22:3 | 


FROM sTHE, PICTURE, IN. THE, CO ae 
SEPH * LOVEGROVE, ESQ.;~ELTON.." 


OF*JO 
HOUSE, GLOUCESTER. "+ 
oe we vedther te Ogee Cte eons 8 VE 
* THE QUARREL” OF ‘WOLSEY “AND ***? 
e ° BUCKINGHAM: OA a fa oq 

S. A. Hart, RA. Painter. W. Sepia, hee: 
IT was very soon after the eee ‘ 
picture at the’Royal Académy; in’! 34 

fr. Hart was‘elected an “ASsociate-membér 
of ‘that institution :, the work,” it may, 
said, was the cause of the honour 
conferred on. him. The subject_is t 
from Henry VIII., and the, scene, repre- 
sented occurs.in an. apartment, of one; 
the. royal, palaces,,in which sare met, 
Duke of Norfolk,'the»Duke of Buck 
and Lord . Abergavenny,» who' havevb 
discussing, in most uncomplimentary 
the pride and tyranny “ of the right-rév 
Cardinal of York.” * ~"" * 3 "fe : 

“While the trio‘are in conversation, Wol- 
sey, in almost regal dignity, enters the room, 
on his way to the King’s council-chamber, to, 
denounce the Duke, and passes,him.. Shak- 
spere’s’ text, however, as yes ial by him 
to the title of ‘his picture,:d6es »not »corre- 







yur’ 


spond with the treatment of-the* subject. 
Our readers must refer for it to the play.’ * 


* It'may be presumed that ‘Mr. Hart intt 
duced the “extract merely “for ‘the’ 
of showing who’ aw! of ‘those 1 
ssion are—the secretary, 
d the ill-feeling, between 
pee 








the 
am 
an 
the 
nl 


» | onlyaimed » at representing «is » the off~ 
pox f state of .the.proud. cardinal; and.theit 







mutual hatred. . Norfolk is» 


e two principal 
=, enoug aan so does 
olsey, which is dignified, pompous, and 
vindictive in its expression. 
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THE WORKS OF 
FORD MADOX BROWN. 


) painting merely from what they see in the annual exhi- 
2 bitions, will have learned little or nothing of the works 

: of Mr. Madox Brown, which for nearly twenty years 
have been absent from the Royal Academy, the Walhalla of our 
artists, and from all other public galleries, except the Dudley, to 
which he has occasionally contributed—chiefly water-colour pic- 
tures. And yet there is scarcely a living painter of our own country 
whose productions have been subjected to so much criticism as his 
—and this on account of certain assumed peculiarities. Notwith- 
standing all said and written adverse to the style of Art he thought 
fit to adopt almost from the outset of his career, he has pursued his 
course, contented to leave the issue in the hands of that part of the 
community who will take the trouble to analyze the mind and spirit 
of a picture, instead of being captivated by its external graces, which 
constitute with the multitude the only sure passport to popularity. 
The works of Mr. Brown supply ample materials for very lengthened 
discussion, but the space to which this notice is necessarily limited 
leaves only room for briefest remark—much less than they deserve. 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


painters are yet to be seen, had considerable influence on his 
future style, whatever the teachings he received may have been ; 
but it is Baron Wappers whom he acknowledges as his chief guide 
and instructor. 

Leaving Antwerp he came to England tor a short time, where 
he painted several portraits ; he then went to Paris, and stayed 


The parents of FORD MADOx BROWN happened to be residing 
in Calais when he was born, in 1821. His grandfather was a 
Scotch physician of high repute in the last century, some of whose 
writings, from the novel theories propounded, caused as much con- 
troversy in the medical profession, both here and on the Continent 
of Europe, as the grandson’s pictures have done in the Art-circles of 
Great Britain. During his early years the future painter was moving 
about with his parents—sometimes on the Continent, and some- 
times in England, but always attracted by anything in the form of 
a picture, and trying to copy whatever came within his reach. This 
Art-tendency was evidently so strong that it was thought wise to 
foster it, and at the age of seven a master initiated him into the 
first principles of drawing ; this was at Calais. Seven years after- 
wards he was placed at the Academy of Bruges, then under the 
directorship of Gregorius, who had been a pupil of David ; but his 
more serious studies commenced a year afterwards at Ghent, under 
another of David’s scholars, Van Hanselaer. At the age of seven- 
teen he removed to Antwerp, and entered the studio of Baron 
Wappers, director of the Academy in that city ; here he remained 
two years, and painted several pictures, one of which, ‘The 
Giaour’s Confession,’ was exhibited at our Royal Academy in 
1841. There can scarcely be a doubt that Mr. Brown’s residence 








Haidee and Don Fuan. 





in Belgium, where so many of the works of the old Flemish 


[Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


there three years. It was at this time that the Royal Commission 
for decorating the Houses of Parliament with paintings and sculp- 
tures issued its invitations for artists to compete. Mr. Brown 
replied by contributing three cartoons—‘ Adam and Eve,’ ‘ Finding 
the Body of Harold,’ and ‘ The Spirit of Justice :’ the last of these 
was most favourably noticed in the columns of the Art-Fournal. 
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¢ ed to Romg, for a few months ; less for study, 
cae pepe qentioe of the delicate state of his young wife’s 
health, whom he had the misfortune to lose, in Paris, on the “are 
ward journey. While in Rome he designed his picture of ae 
reading,’ subsequently exhibited at the Royal Sree aving 
reached London once more, he has since made it his residence. 
The first important painting Mr. Madox Brown exhibited in 


Drawn by W, J. Allen.) 


describing the composition, the writer adds :—“ It is the most 
entirely successful production we have ever seen in this manner of 
Art. The aspirations of the old school are inimitably rivalled, and, 
we confidently say, are surpassed in qualities at which they only 
aimed. Higher praise on a work of Art we cannot bestow.” To 
the same gallery he sent in the following year ‘ Lear and Cordelia ;’ 





Romeo and Fuliet. 


aca 


London was‘ Wickliff reading his Translation of the Bible to John 
of Gaunt in the presence of Chaucer and Gower, which he sent, 
in 1848, to the new gallery opened at Hyde Park Corner under the 
title of ‘The Free Exhibition.’ The picture was thus spoken of 
in the Art-Fournal of the time :—* This is a beautiful and valy. 
able production, brought forward in the manner of fresco, with a 
marked feeling for the style of the early Florentine school.” After 


TT 
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[Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


representing the scene at Dover, where the old king is put to sleep, 
while Cordelia, with many others, stands watching to see what 
effect the strains of music may have on his maddened brain. It 
is a picture of unquestionable power and most absorbing interest ; 
and, like the other, manifests a Pre-Raffaelite tendency. It 





is now in the possession of Mr. Leathart, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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With the exception of ‘ The Giaour’s Confession, which I have | 
already mentioned, the only pictures Mr. Madox Brown has 
exhibited at the Academy are ‘ Geoffrey Chaucer reading at the 
Court of Edward III., contributed in 1851; ‘Christ washing 
Peter’s Feet,’ and ‘The Pretty Baa-Lambs,’ in 1852 ; and ‘ Wait- 
ing, in 1853. The ‘ Chaucer’ picture is a very large canvas, show- 
ing a numerous assemblage of figures, life-size—“ a truly magnifi- 
cent essay, it has abundance of every quality necessary to constitute 
excellence in Art ; it is original and independent in everything.” 
The Liverpool Academy awarded to it, in 1859, a prize of £50. 
‘ CHRIST WASHING PETER’S FEET,’ forms one of our illustrations ; | 
it also gained a similar prize at Liverpool, in 1856. If we.remember | 
rightly, when the picture was in the Academy the person of our | 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


secular, genre-pictures, landscapes, and portraits—a diversified 
gathering, and one which could not be seen without interest being 
awakened by it, nor without admiration of the man who had 
worked out so diligently and practically his ideal of Art, however 
one might differ from his principles. In the room hung his 
* Chaucer,’ ‘ Wickliff, ‘ Cordelia and Lear, ‘ Christ washing Peter's 
Feet,’ ‘ Parting of Cordelia and her Sisters,‘ Willelmus Conquisator,’ 
a duplicate of the cartoon exhibited in Westminster Hall, under the 
title of ‘The Body of Harold brought before William the Conqueror,’ 
“King Réné’s Honeymoon,’ ‘The Death of Sir Tristram,’ from 
the Mort d’ Arthur,‘ Parasina’s Sleep, ‘ Manfred on the Jungfrau, 
‘The Transfiguration, a cartoon-design for a stained-glass window, 


Christ washing Peter's Feet. 


Saviour was represented nude, in conformity with the scriptural 
narrative recorded by St. John, that Jesus, “rising from’ supper, 
laid aside his garments,” Subsequently the artist worked upon it, 
altering it in many respects, and clothing the figure of Christ : this 
change is far more consonant with one’s feelings in contemplating 
the work, however opposed it may be to the statement of. the 
Evangelist, as this is often understood. 

But the public has not been without an opportunity of forming 
an estimate of this painter’s works, for in the year 1865 he col- 
lected nearly one hundred of his pictures—the majority being lent 
for the occasion by their respective owners—and exhibited them 
at the Egyptian Hall. Here were gathered the results of more than 
twenty years’ study and labour—historical subjects, sacred and 





(Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


‘The Infant’s Repast, ‘Oure Ladye ot Good Children,’ ‘ The 
Pretty Baa-Lambs,’ ‘ The Last of England,’ engraved in the Art- 
Journal tor 1870, ‘ An English Fireside in the Winter of 1854—55,’ 
‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,’ ‘ Toothless,’ &c., &c. , Among the land- 
scapes were ‘Windermere, ‘An English Autumn Afternoon,’ 
‘Carrying Corn, ‘ Winandermere, ‘The Hayfield, ‘Southend, 
‘On the Brent, Hendon,’ ‘ Walton-on-the-Naze,’ with several 
‘others. But the picture which attracted, as an individual example, 
the greatest attention from the mass of visitors, was called simply 
‘Work,’ a composition so full of material that an entire page might 
| be devoted to description and comment without exhausting the 
subject : it is in itself a “ work” showing a high development of 
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thought combined with great and varied 
execution. Ja ; 

Among the numerous criticisms this ex- 
hibition called forth, an essay by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, in Fraser's Magazine for May, 
1865, takes a most comprehensive view, 
both philosophically and artistically, of Mr. 
Madox Brown’s genius. He remarks that the 
painter has passed through the three “ suc- 
cessive main currents of influence to which 
the British school of Art has been subjected 
within the last thirty or forty years: the 
first beginning in 1842, with the exhibition 
of cartoons and frescoes in Westminster 
Hall ; the second dating from the introduc- 
tion of Pre-Raffaellitism, six or seven years 
later; and the third commencing at the 
time of the Paris International Exhibition 
in 1855, when the example of foreign schools, 
and especially that of France, found en- 
trance into the studios of many of our 
painters.” He notes, however, that Mr. 
Brown has rather led than followed each 
successive movement; and all who have 
studied this artist’s works and marked 
their dates, must acknowledge such to be 
the case. 

’ To the list of pictures given above may 
be added others of more recent date, of 
which one or two only have been exhibited 
in London—‘ The Coat of Many Colours,’ 
painted in 1866 for Mr. Rae, of Birken- 
head, exhibited at Mr. Gambart’s gallery, 
and also at Leeds ; ‘ Cordelia’s Portion, a 
large water-colour picture, painted in the 
same year for Mr. Craven, of Manchester, 
exhibited at the Dudley Gallery and at 
Leeds ; ‘The Entombment,’ ‘Jacopo Fos- 
cari, and ‘Sardanapalus and Myrrha,’ all 
three water-colour drawings, painted for 
Mr. Craven ; the last was exhibited at Liver- 
pool this autumn ; it is a small work, but the 
artist ranks it among his best ; ‘ Elijah and 
the Widow’s Son, another commission from 
Mr. Craven, and painted from the finished 
sketch exhibited at the Egyptian Hall in 
1865 ; a replica of the ‘Chaucer’ subject, 
with alterations, painted for Mr. Leyland, 
of Speke Hall; for whom also the ‘ Don 
JUAN AND HAIDEr,’ here engraved, is in- 
tended. The other illustration, ‘ RomMEO 
AND JULIET,’ is from a picture painted in 
1870, for Mr. Leathart. 

The pictures engraved here are simple 
compositions compared with several others 
where very numerous figures are introduced ; 
still, the least pretentious of his works must 
convince any unprejudiced mind that he is 
an artist of great intellectual grasp, bringing 
the powers of a thoughtful and vigorous 
mind to bear upon his subject in a spirit 
that sets at nought all prettinesses ; a realist 


theories in a manner the reverse of con- 
ciliating the mere dilettanti, yet commend- 
ing itself to all who can penetrate through 
the surface of a picture into its motives 
and expression, even though its individual 
characters are occasionally found to be 
— in a garb of medizval quaintness, 
: . te en beauty is sometimes necessarily 


JAMES DAFrorNe. 


: whole is rich 
rather than an idealist, carrying out his | e is rich and sculp 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


ACQUISITIONS DURING 1872. 


THE steady progress of the Museum at South 
Kensington in public estimation is a fact now 
patent to all. Carpings, quibblings, and fault- 
findings notwithstanding, sometimes rightly and 
sometimes wrongly, the institution progresses ; 
and ere long, we understand, the new courts 
which have been erected on the ground formerly 
occupied by the original iron-building—all of 
aa except the portion left to shelter the 
Museum of Patents, does duty at Bethnal Green 
—will be added to the many attractions of the 
establishment. : 

We now to go over the leading 
features of the acquisitions of the last year, 
many of which, if not of a large and imposing 
character, are of the test possible interest 
and value in an artistic sense. We shall com- 
mence with the additions to the now valuable 
and highly instructive series of Carved Ivories, 
supplemented as these are by an admirable series 
of casts treated with stearine, and usually called 
“‘ fictile ivories.” These latter are, undoubtedly, 
of great value when the originals are not ot 
tainable or accessible, and supply their place in 
a most efficient manner. 

The Webb collection, ocee on loan in the 
Museum, has again been p under contribu- 
tion for the permanent acquisition of important 
objects. First among these are a small but 
exquisite series of carved ivories. There are 
three carvings in the “‘ round.” One is a group 
of four boys, Italian sixteenth century, arranged 
in the manner, so to speak, of a tripod, the 
fourth and smallest boy being borne on the 
shoulders of one, supported by the other two, 
The expression of cum bey is admirably given, 
and the treatment of the whole is much less 
conventional than most works of the same class 
and period. A statuette of a seated is very 
clever, and approaches: the old Roman in 
the treatment of the draperies. The boy holds 
out a scroll in the right hand, which is extended ; 
in the left, which is resting at his side, he has a 

and of flowers. Under the feet, in the angle 
ormed by the vertical line of the seat and the 
horizontal of the base, is a conventional repre- 
sentation of clouds on which the feet rest. e 
pose and spirit of the figures are admirable. 
Another statuette, a Virgin and Child, is said to 
be English of fourteenth century. It is an 
interesting little work; the infant Saviour is 
held much higher than usual, and his right arm 
goes round the neck of his mother. The 

ape of the Virgin has been coloured. 

plaque of eleventh century Byzantine is a 
remarkable example of its class, although a little 
— =é execution. ye « hg an archaic sim- 
plicity ut portions which give it a great 
charm. It is divided into cub atmpectannta, 
an upper and lower. In the u one the Cruci- 
fixion is represented, and in the lower the Depo- 
sition and the Entombment. The general effect is 
thoroughly characteristic of the eleventh century. 

There are three other plagues, all of which 
have probably been book-covers. They vary 
| much in character. One is also Byzantine 
and of eleventh century, but differs very much 
from that just noticed. It is particularly 
broad in treatment, fine in design, and full of 
subject, _ It consists of three compartments, 
representing the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. The pa s of the figures are 
generally admirable, the drawing archaic in the 
character of the outline, while the effect of the 
ue. One of Irish 
or Anglo-Saxon origin, also of eleventh century, 
iS @ great contrast to the last named. The 
subject is the Deposition, but the proportions of 
the figures are extravagant, and the gestures 
distorted. It is remarkable that the extremities 
= a avens sue mnasied wath AandQ. These, 

owever, have t to be of later date 
than the work iteelt. Te surrounding border 
of the plague is a fine example of ornamentation, 
alike in design and treatment, and very charac- 
teristic of the best period of Anglo-Saxon Art. 
The third plague sepoenents our Lord in glory, 
seated in what may be considered as a substitute 


for a wesica. The emblems of the evangelists 





fill the angles. The work is spirited and effec. 
tive, but fawe of the Setlem: to 3 on 
in its The execution is very > 


The work is said to be French of twelfth century, 
A shrine, also French, but of . fourteenth 
century, is a very elegant and suggestive object, 
in spite of the errors of ion in the fi 
making up the details of the subjects ted. 
It consists of a centre-piece with two folding 
shutters on each side, and the subjects illus. 
trated are from the lives of Christ and the 
Virgin. The figure of the Virgin in the lower 
central compartment is elegant, and in tolerable 
proportion, but those on each side of her, 
and the figures on the shutters, especially the 
pores are in height. we. two 
central compartments are in relief, 
and admirably executed. oe : 

One other ivory-carving must be noticed from 
its excellence and a It 
is a mirror-case with an t rendering of 
the popular subject of the period, “‘ The Castle 
of Love.” This nts the “ siege” of the 
castle, and in some respects resembles in general 
appearance another ivory mirror-case i 
in 1855, on which is depicted the “assault.” 
In the latter the armed knights have taken the 
castle by mounting the walls, and some of them 
are already among the dames who occupy its 
towers balconies. In the “‘ siege,” however, 
the knights are still outside, while two heralds 
summon the castle to surrender by sound of 
trumpet. The treatment of costume and armour 
of the knights in the ivory recently acquired, is of 
singular breadth and excellence. There is 
squareness in the forms and relief, w is 
considerably under-cut in parts. iti 
of this ivory, except in colour, is wonderful, 
considering that it is of the fourteenth century, 
French. : 

The admirable collection of AMaiolica belong- 
ing to the Museum has received a few 
important additicns from the Webb collection. 
One plate is probably as remarkable an example 
of Gubbio lustre as any in existence. The subject 
is Medea and her children. It is dated 1528, 
and signed on the back by Maestro Giorgio. 
The treatment is very iar. Pencilled lines 
are carried throughout the subject, which, looked 
at direct, have the a ce of a rich brown, 
giving a fine tone to the surface, but, when seen 
under the angle of incidence, these lines give a 
most brilliant pearl-lustre of the richest possible 
character. A /azza plate, painted in the centre 
with the ‘ Devotion of Curtius,’ the general tone 
being blue with a little colour, is redeemed from 
looking weak by a border of arabesques with a 
rich blue ground, the effect of the whole being 
very pure and elegant. The date is about 
1526-30, and Italian (Faenza). A small ewer, 

talian (Urbino), date about 1550, is a 
very good example of rich and effective colour, 
very onious in tone, while the form is 
admirably adapted to use. The subject of the 
painting is Roman male figures in a . 
A large aul inpecedt Seep ee ae 
notice of these additions to the maiolica. It is 
egg-shaped in the body, and divided laterally by 
bands. The inter-spaces are ed with ele- 
gantly designed and admirably painted orna- 
ments of ithe grotesque character of the cingue- 
cento, It has serpent handles with raised 
masks at the sides. This is now one of the 
most important and suggestive specimens of its 
class in the ne ie eiens 

We can only notice two other acquisi 
from the Webb collection, although others 
deserve attention. One is a vary interesting 
valuable example of the hi goldsmith’s 
work of fifteenth century, . The back- 
ge of Ge net pee is diapered with 

lue enamel, on which is a group of figures, 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, under 
an ornamental architectural one in 
relief. Below this are groups of figures and 
animals, A — rim ornamented with a 
border of leaves and seed-pearls surrounds the 
whole, which is not more than five inches in 
diameter. The treatment of this jewel is at 
once very delicate and effective, and out a 
valuable lesson to all workers > Sop 
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£350 was the price paid for this remarkable 
object, and it is a bargain for the nation at that 
sum. At Christie and Manson's, or the Hotel 
Drouot, it would probably have fetched twice, 
or even thrice, the amount. A gold cover of a 
blet is the other specimen. This is a rich 
Equant of the — of the Byzantine age, 
eleventh or twelfth century. Some of the details 
are exquisite in their high finish and precision. 
It is unfortunately a good deal mutilated in 
, but is a valuable and suggestive relic of 
the Art of the period, and, therefore, of high 
historic interest. 

In the loan collection of 1862, among the 
many precious objects then contributed by pri- 
vate owners, few exceeded in beauty and interest 
a remarkable silver-gilt cup or beaker, of thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century design, probably 
Burgundian. It was lent by Mrs. Paul, and has 
been recently purchased by the Museum for 
£400, a price much below its real value. It was 
or several generations in the possession of the 
family of Merode, and so remained until 1828. 
The y of the cup widens upwards, and is 
ornamented with pointed windows, each having 
three lights filled with translucent enamel. An 
elegant scroll ornament on a green d runs 
from window to window in a band of enamel. 
The surface of the metal is covered with a pat- 
tern of birds and scrolls running over the whole. 
The cover is ornamented at the obtuse poiat of 
the cone of which it is formed, by a Gothic 
finial of elaborate foliation, and the sides of the 
cone are filled in the same manner as the body, 
with enamelled window-tracery, bands of ena- 
mel, and scrolls on the metal surface ; a narrow 
band of open twisted ornament runs round it, and 
this band is repeated in the foot. A circular me- 
dallion in very vivid colours representing flowers 
and scrolls is in the bottom. The great pecu- 
liarity of this fine example of medizeval metal- 
work is that it is cloisonné enamel without back- 
grounds, a process known as “ émail de pliqué 
d jour,” and thus the enamel is transparent, the 
outlines being formed by very delicate gold 
bands. The colours are chiefly green, blue, and 
white, with small portions of yellow and an 
opaque red. It is one of the most valuable 
specimens of its class in the Museum, and unique 
in its special characteristics. 

A pax of silver-gilt, formerly lent to the 
Museum by Count Aglié, and recently pur- 
chased from him, is another interesting example 
of working in precious metals. The design, 
as a whole, is that of the fagade of an altar. 
The frieze of the architrave and of the trun- 
cated pediment which surmounts the whole is 
covered with exquisitely designed and wrought 
filagree-work in silver on a gold ground. e 
= ed decorations, both of iment and 

» as also of the pilasters at the back of two 
supporting columns or ante fixe, are exquisitely 
wrought in high relief. The columns are very 
Suggestive in design. The metal-work serves as 
a mounting for paintings on glass executed in 
gold-leaf etching and varnish-colour. The 
principal subject forming the centre of the 
whole work represents the Adoration of the 
Magi. A smaller painting occupies a panel in 
the base under each column. One represents 
the Virgin kneeling, and the other the Angel 
of the Annunciation. The paintings are remark- 
ably rich in colour and skilful in treatment. 
There are two circular spaces, one in the pedi- 
ment and the other in the base, now filled with 
plaques of agate, which have at one time, no 
ape occupied by other subjects painted 

n glass. 


We shall only call attention to one other | 
| sixteenth century 


specimen of silver-work. This is a cup and 
cover, silver-gilt, which formerly belonged to 
the Weaver’s Company of Augsburg, and was 


resented to that worshipful guild by a mem- 
t of the Fugger family. The work is Ger- 
man (Augsburg), of the early ion of six- 


teenth century. The body is o 


the pineapp] 
type of decoration, se 


but not inform. The cone 
1s Surmounted by a figure, armed, kneeling and 
holding an enamelled shield, the edge of the 
cover ig surrounded with ¢refoil ornaments. 
The foot is decorated with a pierced band of 
quatre-foil within lozenges, and is lobed in 
gen form. This cup is an admirable 
ample of its class, and is in excellent condition. 





The specimens of iron-work in the Museum 
are generally of a most in ing and 
tive character, but the growth of such sale 
tion is inevitably slow. A few recent acquisi- 
tions add considerably to the interest “of this 
section of the Museum. One example is a 
shrine of German work, probably the front or 
covering of a recess for iting the host. It 
is of nth century, was formerly in the 
Chateau of Ottoburg, near Innsbruck. ‘It is in 

compartments, the centre one having a 
door which opens outwardly, the side compart- 
ments being placed at an angle of 45° to the 
line of the framing of the door. the decora- 
tions are of tracery which, when not composed 
of geometric diaper, is flamboyant in character. 
This tracery is constructed of thin perforated 
oy of iron, having the completing details in 

igh relief riveted to thin plates. The treat- 
ment of the minute parts of the work is 
skilful. The crocketi and pi e- 
are very simple in detail, but are made to look 
very rich by repetition—a point which is too 
frequently overlooked by modern metal-workers. 
here are shields riveted to the base of the 

five principal buttresses, which have been, in all 
probability, emblazoned with the symbols of the 
Passion. Triangular buttresses of work 
occupy the centre of each side-panel, and give 
great richness of effect to the design. No two 
of the details of the panels of these buttresses 
are of the same design. 

« When first —— by the Museum, this fine 
work was painted blue and picked out with gold. 
The barbarism which thus disfigured, happily 
reserved it from oxidation, as ix is practically 
in et — ation. pa Sa 

rge and important bracket for the suspen- 
sion of a shield, or probably a sign in front of a 
city hall, or rath-haus, is another acquisition of 
importance. A wrought-iron bar to be 
vertically against a wall or upright standard has 
a projecting horizontal rod about 10 ft. long 
fixed at right angles to it. At the end of this 
is suspended the shield or sign, composed of 
two plates of iron perforated to a design in which 
two lions rampant regardant = a crown 
or coronet, below which are the letters G. R.., 
and date 1635. The whole of this hammered 
work has been gilt, together with a border, and is 
of bold and skilful execution. The horizontal 
bar is supported by another bar forming the 
hypothenuse of the triangle, and hooked into 
both the vertical and horizontal rod. In the 
centre of this rod an admirable ornament of 
scrolls and foliage breaks the line, and com 
well with a similar arrangement of foliation and 
scrolls adapted to the angle formed by the two 
main rods. As aspecimen of German seventeenth 
century iron-work, as adapted to a specific use, 
this example is very interesting and especially 
suggestive. 

A second example worth quoting is a monu- 
mental cross. This is of sixteenth century Ger- 
man work, and an excellent imen of foliated 
work, The arrangement and distribution of the 
scrolls and foliage are quite a lesson in orna- 
mental design of this c The details are 
wrought wilh viet skill, the scroll stems being 
chiselled with great intelligence, thus continuing 
the rich broken effect of the hammered foliation. 
A candle-holder or stand, ecclesiastical in cha- 
racter, and probably used in front of some shrine, 
is another example of well-distributed scroll- 
work, The quantities are admirably divided, 
and the whole design is suggestive of a cross, 
and is eminently artistic in effect, although the 
workmanship is rude and unfinished in compari- 
son with the usual examples of this class of 
German work. The tripod 
base is evidently of later work and by a different 
hand, and is by no means equal to the body of 
the object. 

The only example of carved woodwork which 
calls for special notice is an altar-piece of small 
size, but great interest. It is triptych in form, 
but fixed on a plane, which is no doubt a 
mounting of more recent date than the figure- 

ps which form the subjects of the work. 
These are about the year 1490. The central 
p is a Holy Family composed of several 
fe: the Virgin seated holds the Infant 
Saviour on her knee, and op to her is 
seated Elizabeth. are men in the 
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the enamel as a ground. ere are 
decorations in the inside of the lid of 


ae dexterity in varied 
coloured glass. This is carried Ts and 
the general effect of the whole work is harmo- 
nious and pleasing, the variegated glass con- 
trasting admirably with the copper-enamelled 
wes in blue and silver." 
ge bem 9 hg be French, of os 
century, ou many respects very muc 
like the work Ty wie Fielke, of Hamburg, 
who flourished at the end of that century, is a 
very decorative instrument, and interes as 
suggesting the combination of such as 
ivory and tortoiseshell with etched lines of gold, 
as applicable to many purposes in the decorative 
arts 


We had noted some Japanese objects, of 
which, at present, the Museum is in num- 
ber, if strong in the excellence of those it 
sesses ; as also some Talavera ware, Spanish, of 
the seventeenth century, but space will not 
permit us to go into details, as it is n to 
conclude with a very interesting addition to the 
collection of oil-paintings and water-colour 
drawings of the British school. There are some 
Cone ee of that thoroughly English 
artist, Philip De Wint, presented to the fal 
leries of the Museum by his daughter, Mrs. Tat- 
lock. The little collection consists of five t- 


ings in oil and twelve instructive stu in 
water-colours from nature. 
The oil-paintings are very remarkable examples 


of the powers of the artist in this medium, and 
will astonish many persons who only associate 
his name with water-colour art. Two are of 
considerable size. One of them is a ‘Corn- 
Field,’ and it is a work to be proud of in a 
national sense. It is thoroughly characteristic of 
De Wint’s — manner L, be gg a 
although in oil, is painted wi force 
and ee. Here is the lon cali 
1 and treated so well, the loaded wain, the 
shocks of wheat, the me gy dinner-party, 
and the usual accessories of De Wint’s harvest 
pictures. The sky, though a little cold, is full 
of light and atmosphere, while the eye is 
miles into the picture towards the distant low- 
lying hills. The other large work of the same 
size is a woody lan'scape, through the centre 
of which a river gleams in dots of light at inter- 
A sandy road is in the foreground, 
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quite ‘ The Corn-Field.’ Two smaller 
a are very interesting and clever 
examples of what De Wint could do in this 
direction 


The twelve studies from nature in water- 
colours are all of the highest interest to students 
of this method of painting, and lovers of De 
Wint, One, ‘A View near Salt Hill, Bucks, 
is a magnificent specimen of effective treatment 
and colour, ‘ Hay-making, near Lincoln,’ is also 

fine, as also is ‘ Stacking Hay.’ These are 
all thoroughly characteristic of the best qualities 
of the artist, and Mrs. Tatlock may be congra- 
tulated on being able to pay such a tribute to 
her father’s memory and reputation by present- 
ing such pictures to the South Kensington 
Museum, as the nation may be congratulated 
upon obtaining them. ‘ 

This notice would be incomplete without 
mention of an important acquisition, by pur- 
chase, of a small but very interesting picture of 
the English school, by a master much too little 
appreciated, Julius Casar Ibbetson. This artist 
was well known ag the latter end of the last cen- 
tury, and there were already two oil-paintings and 
a water-colour drawing by him in the Museum 

ies. The new acquisition is in oil, and is 
entitled ‘ The Mermaid’s Haunt.’ It represents 
an enclosed nook on a river, in which nymphs 
are bathing. The grouping and drawing of the 
fi show a perfect mastery over the subject, 
which is treated with elegance combined with 
power. Ibbetson’s known skill as a landscape- 
painter is shown in the background and sky, 
which are very effective. 
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MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ART. 
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No. II]L—PEARLS AND THE PEARL 
FISHERIES. 


HAVING treated of Mother-of-pearl and _ its 
applications, we are necessarily led next to the 
consideration of the much-prized pearls them- 
selves, which are held in such high estimation 
for personal decoration by ladies, and even by 
the stronger-minded sex in the East, where 
Indian princes are radiant in pearls, and 
the trappings of their elephants are profusely 
onmed with these gems of the ocean. The 
native princes, in their interview with the 
Viceroy of India at Barwal, in December last, 
had their elephants beautifully caparisoned with 
masses of pearls on the head. Holkar had his 
chest completely covered with strings of pearls 
and emeralds. This much-admired ornament 
has been found in al! parts of Eastern Asia, 
from the Himalayas to the Pacific, and from 
Manchuria to the Straits, being in requisition for 
the decorations of shoes, girdles, ear-rings, neck- 
— - see ntag wre and for the embellish- 
men’ pee ivinities, The frequent men- 
tion of pearls in Chinese history hows the value 
set upon them by the imperial court, and by all 
who were ambitious of adorning their persons. 
Pearls of two and three inches in circumference 
are spoken of. Mingti, a Chinese monarch of 
the early part of the tenth century, celebrated 
for his extravagance, had such a profusion of 
oe ornamenting his canopy, the trappings of 
horses and chariots, and decorating his 
person and the persons of his nobles, that the 
road was often strewn with the gems which the 
gorgeous cortége dropped in its train. A cus- 
tom was prevalent, termed “scattering in the 
palace,” in which embassies from tributary States 
pote pearls about in abundance ; indeed, on 
sion, & garment composed of stri 

eyo presented. aac 
table ground whether rls com 

strictly under the term “ gems,” but the are, at 
least, very precious in price and general estima- 
yo The value of the pearls owned in Europe, 
merica, and India must be considerable, if we 


what must have been the accumulation 

“! ages, how eagerly the search for them is 
paced yarns and how anxious those having 
at command are to possess the choicest of 


e have but very imperfect data on 


their kind. W 





which to frame any reliable estimate of the 
Western commerce in pearls. A large dealer 
has assured me that from £100,000 to £120,000 
is about the annual value of those received here. 
If we examine the official Board of Trade returns 
we find that the declared and computed value of 
the pearls, set or unset, imported into the United 
Kingdom in the eighteen years ending with 
1870, exceeded one million sterling. 

This, be it remembered, is much under the 
true value, and relates only to Great Britain, 
whilst quantities are brought in unrecorded. If 
we consider also how many are sent to the East, 
and are sold on the Continent and in America, 
we may be able to form a slight conception of 
the great importance of pearls in an artistic and 
commercial point of view. The ten fisheries for 
pearls carried on, on the coast of Ceylon, between 
1833 and 1863, brought into the Ceylon Govern- 
ment £300,000, but what the speculators made 
by the pearls they obtained it is quite impossible 
to state. 

The ordinary pearls of commerce are an ex- 
cretion of superimposed concentric lamina, of a 
peculiarly fine and dense nacreous substance, 
consisting of membrane and carbonate of lime. 
The best are obtained from bivalves, but some 
are formed by univalves, which are more curious 
than valuable. 

In the class of ollusca which inhabit the seas 
and fresh waters, most of those with shells 
secrete a horny and calcareous substance, that 
is combined animal and mineral, formed on the 
interior of the shell during their growth, and 
they also form that admired substance known 
as mother-of-pearl. The superabundance of 
this secretion is often produced in drops, balls, 
or tuberosities, adhering to the interior of the 
valves, or lodged in the fleshy part of the ani- 
mal. In the latter instance they are of a 
spherical shape, and increased annually by a 
layer of pearly matter; they remain brilliant, 
translucid, and hard. 

At the Maritime International Exhibition, 
which was held at Naples last year, the various 
ocean treasures employed in Art were displayed 
in great profusion and magnificence. Even the 
Ttalian journals became poetical and enthusiastic 
upon the manifold attractions of the hall of 
pearls and coral. Marchisini, of Florence, 
showed a wonderful collection of pearls ; among 
others, a brown pearl, valued at £16,000, and 
three necklaces of large white oriental pearls, 
finished and ornamented with brilliants, &c. 
To this exhibitor was awarded the great gold 
medal, not for finish as works of Art (for those 
of Franconini and R. Phillips, of London, which 
were far superior, were passed over), but merely 
as the most rare pod valuable collection of 
pearls shown. 

Bellega has a high reputation for Italian 
jewellery. His collection at Naples also re- 
ceived a medal from the jury, and included a 
diadem of pearls, turquoises, and brilliants, and a 
variety of other objects. 
~ Phillips, } of Cockspur Street, exhibited a 
very large and curious-shaped pearl, tastefully 
mounted and set as a triton. 

The best pearls are of a clear, bright whiteness, 
free from spot or stain, with the surface na- 
turally smooth and glossy. Those of a round 
form are preferred, but the larger pear-shaped 
ones are esteemed for ear-rings. According to 
the position the pearls occupy, they partake of 
the character of the shell near which they are 
formed. Thus the pearls from the centre of the 
nacreous shells are of the usual pearly structure 
of those shells, while the pearl formed on or 
near the outer coat of the Pinna squamosa are of 
the same brown colour and prismatic texture as 
that part of the shell. Those from the Placuna 
placenta are of a lead colour, while even from 
the true pearl oysters pg ge margaritifera) 
they are frequently of a light semi-transparent 
straw colour. Those formed on the part of the 
common mussel-shells are of a bluish colour. 

The dark-coloured pearls are usually little 
esteemed; in general they are obtained from 
the black-edged or smoky mother-of-pearl shell. 
Pearls of a considerable size are sometimes 
found attached to the shell, and bein carefully 
removed and filed, are strung with the perfect 
pearls, as the convex of the pearl which 
was in contact with the shell is often of the 





projects the surface of the 

as ~ description, but not so 
at the point of contact with the shell, 
jeweller equally well for the of x * 
as the perfect pearl. Some of those on the 
and others detached may be seen in the 
collection of Mr. Beresford Hope at the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. Beresford Hope’ 
pearls have already been noticed in the January 
number of this Yournal, p. 28. Mr, Hope 
possesses the largest known pearl, weighing 
3 Ounces, or 1,800 grains, its length is 2 inches 
and circumference 4} inches. The drawers and 
cabinets of pearls of Messrs. Hunt and Roskell 
are a wondertul sight to 

The Duke of Abercorn has a w 


same size and ect form with the which 
perf 


-fine pearl drop. The beautiful parures of 


of the Countess of Dudley won the admiration 
of the thousands who visited the London Exhi- 
bition of 1872, One necklace alone of singu- 
larly fine pearls was valued at £30,000, Many 
other remarkable sets of pearl ornaments be- 
longing to the nobility and gentry were also 
shown there. 

Although fine pearls are for the most part 
strung pure and simple, requiring nothing to 
add to their intrinsic value and beauty, yet 
occasionally the taste and art of the jeweller are 
called in to combine them into graceful forms of 
ornament with the addition of diamonds for 
ear-rings, brooches, and head-ornaments. 

Very often in purchasing job lots and miscel- 
laneous collections of rough ls, some extra- 
ordinary finds are made. Thus am some 
apparently of small value from Australia, bought 
by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, one was disco- 
vered which sold for £800; and several fine large 
ng had been destroyed in colour and value 
rom the Aborigines having roasted the oysters 
which contained them. Frequently a very fine 
— “hele = - ses to the mother-of- 
pearl shells, which the -workers purchase 
at the London sales in bulk. When carefully 
detached, high prices have thus been frequently 
obtained. The natives, when the are 
collected, generally drill a hole in the mother- 
of pearl shell, or break it up to get out any real 
pearls there may be in it, but occasionally they 
miss one, and Mr. Wright, a pearl-button ma- 
nufacturer, states that about fifteen years ago, a 
workman in Birmingham found, in one of the 
shells he was employed upon, a very and 
perfectly-formed pearl,. which he di of for 
£49, and which was afterwards resold for £200. 
Small pearls are frequently found in this way, 
some perfect, and others only of irre, forma- 
tion. In the instance referred to, the pearl was 
perfect in form, and of the shape and size of a 
small damson. 

The jeweller will often split a pus. which 
serves for setting solid. The Scotch river 
are very frequently set with a solid mass o' gold. 

The Russian Cabinet, which purchases largely 
for the Czar, a magnificent and valu- 
able collection of pearls. The late —_—o 
shared with his wife a fancy for choice fine 
pearls, and had them sought for all over the 
world. They had to fulfil two conditions rarely 
to be met with. They must be perfect spheres, 
and they must be virgin pearls, for he would 
buy none that had been worn by others. After 
twenty-five years’ search, he at last succeeded in 
presenting his empress with a necklace such as 
the world had never seen before. The Crown 
Prince of Prussia presented his bride at her 
marriage with a splendid necklace, of thirty- 
six fine pearls, which excited the envy of 
many a lady who saw it. This admiration for 
fine pearls has been a common weakness in all 
ages and in all countries; and ls are re- 
peatedly cited in Holy Writ, for the most 
solemn comparisons, and to denote the highest 
degree of perfection. “i 

It was long supposed that pearls 
formed in bivalve shells, and it was therefore 
cilied the nat" peat, for no: know bivalve 

i e pink pearl, for no known 
of any size has such a coloured inner surface. 
It is now ascertained that the pink pearl is 
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All doubt on this head is set at rest by @ ° 
men of this shell in the British Museum, where 
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ne large pink 1 has been caught and em- 
* Sided ia e eieil, near its aperture, just as it 
was about toescape. The pearl is exactly like the 
internal surface of that shell. These pink pearls 
are also uced by the common fountain shell 
of the West Indies (Strombus gigas), and are 
known in commerce as conch pearls, Some 
very fine pink pearls were shown from the 
Dakemes at the London International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. These pearls, however, fade, as 
do the pink cameo brooches. The giant clam 
(Tridacna gigas), the common oyster (Ostrea 
edulis), the horse-mussel (Afodiola vulgaris), 
and many other bivalves, yield pearls, but they 
are generally opaque and valueless, 

though pearls are obtained in the seas and 
rivers of many parts of the world, yet the 
fisheries have been prosecuted on a large scale, 
for the pu s of commerce, in only three or 
four localities,—in the Gulf of Manaar, on the 

rl banks of Ceylon, Aripoo, and Tuticorin 
in Southern India, in the Persian Gulf, oft 
the Island of Bahrein, in the Bay of Panama, and 
the Gulf of California, and about the Pacific 
Islands. 

I will commence with the Ceylon pearl 
fisheries, although more has been written about 
that locality than, perhaps, ‘any of the other 
fisheries. 

In a lecture which I delivered at the Society 
of Arts on the 19th of January, 1870, when 
Professor Owen presided, I entered somewhat 
fully into the subject of the pearl fisheries, and 
it will be found published i” extenso in the 
eighteenth volume of the Society’s Journal. 
The revenue derived from the pearl fishery in 
Ceylon is uncertain and precarious, but worth 
fostering. The Dutch had no fishery for twenty- 
seven years, from 1768, to 1796,‘and they were 
equally unsuccessful from 1732 till 1746. Under 
the British Government, the right of pearl 
fishing was let to Mr. John Jervis, a merchant of 
the East India Company, but Mr. Jervis got 
nervous and allowed some natives to go in for 
the chances at £60,000, who are said to have 
cleared three times the amount by this adven- 
ture. The fishery right, in 1797, was purchased 
,, Candappa Chetty, a native of Jaffna, for 

110,000; but the fishery was prolonged, and 
on counting up, the net profits were found to be 

144,000. The same renter purchased the 

ery of 1798 for £140,000. The fishery was 
again prolonged, and yielded a clear revenue 
(including other gains) of £192,000. The banks 
having been exhausted, the proceeds of the 
fishery in 1799 fell to £30,000. From 1799 till 
1802 inclusive, the average yearly produce 
ranged from £12,000 to £55,000 per annum ; 
in 1806, £35,000 ; but in 1814, the proceeds were 
£105,187. There was no fishery from 1820 to 
1827. In the next five years, from 1828 to 1833, 
it averaged about £30,000. In 1834 there was 
no fishery. In 1835 it brought in upwards of 
£40,000. In the next two years it declined to 

25,800 and £10,600 respectively,”and then the 

hery was not resumed until 1855, when about 
£11,000 was realised. 

The pearl fishery of 1859 was, as regards 
revenue to the Government, the most successful 
that has taken place since the fisheries were 
resumed. It realised £48,216; and but for the 
change of weather which set in at the end of 
March, and the outbreak of cholera which 
ensued, there is every reason to believe that the 
proceeds would have reached £60,000. The 
great increase in the selling price of the oysters 
was owing to the profit (which could not have 
been less than 300 eee cent.) made by the specu- 
lators in 1858. ‘The fame of this Leonaila all 
India into the field as competitors. Money was 
as plentiful as buyers, and the same oysters 
which averaged £1 19s. a thousand in 1858, in 
1859 produced an average of £4 10s., the 
highest rate paid being no less  & £8 8s. 
The two later fisheries realised still higher prices. 
There is no reason to doubt that, even at these 
Prices, large profits were made. 

The fishery of 1860 produced £36,682 to the 
Government, the average price paid per thou- 
sand for the oysters being as much as £13 45., 
the highest price given being £18 per thousand. 
In the fishery of 1863 the sum realised was a 
little over £51,000, the average price paid for 
oysters by speculators being £6 14s. per thou- 











sand. There has been no fishery since, as the 
banks are exhausted. Experience has shown 
that but few pearls, and those of but slight value, 
can be looked for{in oysters under five years old ; 
from the fifth to the sixth year, however, the 
pearl oyster doubles in value, and again doubles 
should it survive to the seventh year. If 
removed too soon the pearls are imperfectly 
formed, and, on the other hand, if allowed to 
remain too long, the fish dies and is lost. 

The Ceylon pearl fishery usually lasts for a 
month or six weeks, commencing about the 
second week in March, and is carried on to the 
middle or end of April, when the sea is usually 
calm and the currents least tible, The 
following is from an account of the Ashery which 
I published in my “Technologist,” vol. ii. 
p. 546 :—“ The boats employed are divided into 
two squadrons, each consisting generally of 
sixty or seventy boats. The squadrons fish 
alternately. Each boat has its company, five 
diving stones, and two divers to each stone. 
All the men are numbered as well as the boat, 
and in the government shed or platform there 
are divisions with corresponding numbers, so 
that each boat knows the precise spot where its 
oysters are to be deposited. 

** The squadron starts usually between eleven 
and twelve at night, so as to reach the fishing 
ground by sunrise. The banks are about twelve 
miles from the:shore. As soon as the boats 
have arrived the signal is given, and the diving 
stones go over the sides of the boats with a 
low rumbling noise. One diver down with 
each, The other holds the signal 2090, watches 
the motions of his comrade, draws up first the 
stone, then the net in which the oysters are 
lodged as torn from the bank, and then the 
diver himself. Each pair of divers keep their 
oysters separate from the rest in large nets or 
baskets, so that luck and labour determine the 
remuneration of the pair. 

“When one man is tired the other takes his 
place; but they do not dive alternately, as too 
much time would be lost by changing. The 
man who has been down, after remaining a 
minute or ‘so upon the surface, during which he 
either floats without apparent exertion or holds 
on bya rope, preety again, and repeats the 
process, until he requires rest, when he takes his 
turn on board. This continues without inter- 
ruption for six hours. Indeed, the stimulus of 
self-interest brought to bear upon all is so great, 
that as the time approaches for striking work, 
the efforts of the men increase, and there is never 
so much activity as when the heat is most 
intense, the sky without a cloud, the sun glaring 
frightfully, and the sea like molten lead. At 
last the second gun is fired; every stone goes 
down simultaneously for one more haul, and 
then every hand is employed in making sail, and 
each {boat has her head to the shore.! When 
they reach the beach, in an instant the divers 
are in the water, and each pair carries the 
results of a day’s work to the shed. Then they 
divide the oysters into four heaps. In two hours 
the whole of the boats are unloaded, unless 
delayed by contrary winds. The divers’ share 
removed, and the three-fourths belonging to 
Government left in the shed, divided into heaps 
of 1,000 each, the doors are locked, guards 
stationed, and everything is in readiness for the 
public sale. , ; 

« This system appears peculiarly well suited to 
the country, and to the objects in view, by bring- 
ing to bear upon the daily results of the fishery 
the largest amount of private interests and the 
smallest amount of Government control. No 
man could be forced into doing what the divers 
do voluntarily. No fixed payment would 
induce ,them to dive as often in the day, or to 
unload their boats with equal dispatch.” 

The market is a curious sight, always full of 
people bargaining, Se and selling a 
variety of things. Spectacled Moormen from 
the coasts of India, with tiny scales and weights 
before them, and brass pans for Sing Se a 
looking at one strangely from their uts as 
he passes by, with that ‘expression of cunning 
and cleverness at driving a so charac- 
teristic amongst their class. Money-changers 
and petty shop-keepers with their money and 
wares spread out on white cloth line the streets. 

The Tuticorin fishery, on the Madras side of 


the Strait, yielded, in 1861, about £10,000 
revenue. In the middle of the last century the 
fishery here brought into the Dutch East 
em mee | a yearly tribute of £20,000, On the 
Tinnevelly side the Dutch fisheries were also 
incessant, almost annual. After the English 
occupation of Tuticorin there was a fishery in 
1822, which yielded a profit of £13,000 to the 
Indian revenue. Another in 1830 netted £10,000. 
Between 1830 and 1856 there were 13 exarhina- 
tions of the banks, and on each occasion it was 
found that there was not a sufficient number of 
grown oysters to yield a profitable fishery, and 
none was attempted again until 1860, “k that 
ee i oes ee Conceanipent toys of ters 
pu auction began at 15 rupees, and gra- 
dually rose to 40 rupees (£4) per 1,000, As 
many as 15,874,500 shells were sold, realising 
upwards o & 20,000 as the net result to Govern- 
ment, exclusive of all expenses and of the shares 
allowed to the divers. In 1861 the results of 
the fishery were equally satisfact The price 
began at £7 to £8 per 1,000 shells, and after- 
wards to £4, £3, and*34s. In 1862 the 
banks were found to be in a most unpromising 
state, and no fishery has been attempted since. 
After a are collected they are classed, 
weighed, valued. The method of classin 
them is by passing them through a succession o} 
brass cullenders, called baskets, of the size and 
shape of large saucers. There are ten, and 
sometimes twelve, of these cullenders: the first 
has twenty holes in it, and the ls that do 
not pass through these holes, after being well 
shaken, are called of the twentieth basket, The 
succeeding baskets have 30, 50, 80, 100, 200, 
400, 600, 800, 1,000 holes; each basket giving 
the name, corresponding with its number of 
holes, to the pearls that do not pass through; so 
that there are pearls of 20th, 3oth, soth, and 
so on, to the thousandth basket. The pearls 
which do not pass through the eleventh or 
twelfth baskets, when they are used, are called 
“*masie.” The pearls having been sorted into 
ten or twelve sizes by means of the baskets, are 
carefully examined in regard to their beauty of 
shape and colour, and each size, except the 
masie, is — of seven distinct descrip- 
tions. After g classed, they are weighed 
and valued according to their respective quali- 
ties. The price of pearls is expressed at a certain 
rate per ‘‘chow,” which term has reference to 
the quality ascertained from the size, the form, 
the colour, atid the weight. 
The number of pearis which are valuable as 


, and permanently retained as such, is 
Fimited ; the larger proportion of the small seed 
pearls, and of the defective ones, are used as in- 
gredients of a highly prized native electuary ; and 
occasionally the extravagance is committed of 
reducing them to “ chunam,” or lime, to be used 
with, betel-leaf and a = a masticatory. 
The l-powder of the apothecary was even 
a cotatign pemety for many diseases in this 
country a century ago; but whether it were 
made of pearls is questionable. 

The next large Eastern fishery is that in the 
Persian Gulf. Colonel Pelly, in an official report 
to the Bombay Government in 1863, stated that 
the pearl-oyster beds extend at intervals almost 
along the entire length of the Arabian coast of 
the Gulf. No person other than the coast Arabs 
is considered to have any right of diving; and 
it is probable that any intrusion on the part of 
foreigners would create a general ferment alon 
the coast-line. The richest banks are those o 
\the islands of Bahrein. They are found at all 
depths, from a little below high-water mark 
down to seventeen and eighteen fathoms, It is 
probable that there are beds at a much greater 
depth. It is held as a rule here that the lustre 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


eel 


Paris.—The vine Ot tournament of vie 
and its challenge to all comers, seem 
a general, jealous chivalry. All 


th 
are hot for the encounter. Such is 


Jed | influence the jury ;, but, on the ot hand. 


Bn ‘nesses the people—and, apart from 


eat occasion of competi- 
Fer, best artists pany 
toiling over new creations, but strong appea 
sre mide tthe asividenl tants of thurtable 
works, in painting and ure, of recentl 
past years, to fill up the ranks of this review with 
their ious favourites. . The men 4 orders, 
too, of the Luxembourg M » which strictl 
forbid the temporary alienation from its walls 
of their chefs-d’auvre, are suspended ; and a 
ted dite of canvases is to be 


Not only are 


of the Fine Art department in the Vienna Exhi- 
bition seem most liberally prompt ia responding 
to this promised redundance,. e gtructure for 
the Beaux Arts will be divided into eight principal 
halls, lit from above ; to each of which. will be 
attached a of Gimsgasions, and 
height ; these will be lit from. the side: they cap 
be divided into compart and be, in many, 
respects, extremely con » Austria has, for 
her own part, a special t. But of 
these eight halls, and teral galleries, 
four are devoted to France—in other. words, 
as a French writer o » France finds herself 
mistress of accommodation equal to the whole of 
that assigned to all the dther exhibiting guests. 
The same writer adds, with infinite modesty, 
that the Austrian j yielded to all 
the demands, on this head, of the French chief- 
commissioner, M. du Sommerard, under the salu- 

tary conviction that if.the French withdrew 

= vay aa omg it veel ere un- 

mportant ¢ history . us over- 

lock this boasting, and, as neutrals, yield a sym- 

pathy to +" —— amine which ry 

transpires, and Gaul, to 

meet Germany on her own on , and, in the 

great struggle of artistic ri , to set off against 

the recent national humiliation an exemplary in- 

tellectual dictory. » te 

The Restoration of the Httel de Ville.—The 
first positive ing towards the reconstruc- 
tion of the buildings which Communist pétrole 
reduced into ruin, throughout Paris, has assumed 
a practical aspect. It is to be absolutely, 
necessary that the municipal palace and bureaux 
should resume its existence. The nec steps 
have been taken. Invitations to send in esigns 
have been issued, and a jury of non-competitors 
has been appointed. One important controlling 
condition was laid down regarding the designs ; 
viz., they were to take, as a common centre, 
the central fagade, which descended from Boc- 
cadoro’s sixteenth century plan. Certain modi- 
fications of this were permissible, while the wings 
and remaining disposition of the corpus of the 
proposed building were left to the invention of 
the architect. 

It is affirmed that several hundred designs 
were crowded in upon the committee. Sixty 
were allowed to come into competitive array. On 
a second scrutiny, forty of these received their 
congé, and the designs and plans of the fortu- 
nate twenty, from whom the victor is to be 
chosen by ‘final award, have been opened to 

blic inspection in the Palais de ndustrie. 
Sheen al more or less of interest, some ex- 
y aay in detail. The central guide 





] roofings to which the French have 
eager addicted, and which, when judi- 
cious, can be rendered so strikingly ornamen 
It were vain to indulge in imagining to which 
of the twenty the happy distinction of the prize 
will be awarded. The fat will be accompanied 
by a settled remuneration of cent. upon 
the expenditure, from first to b 
ad mala. Intelligence on that point cannot 
arrive before our present number is at press. _ 
| , The question of expense is .ori¢.wh —— 
is a strong feeling abroad that this is an especial 
occasion, Sheet the prevalent, rule, of , rigid 
economy should be relaxed. - In ,Paris,, 
the Hétel de Ville repregents their high mig =i 

s, munici- 
pal avocations, is the spot where the cloth,of 
gold is laid down to receive in hospitable we 
come all princes potentates who .may have 
occasion. ['s visit ‘ite stchless capital of Za 
Belle France. , : ’ 

The New,Opera House.—It, will be remem- 
bered that, among the allegogical groups of, 
sculpture, erected at the basement fagade of 
this edifice, thére was one, from the chisel of 
Carpeaux, illustrative of ‘The Dance,’ of so in- 
‘decorous an aspect, that. it drew down, upon 
itself the critical visitation of having a bottle 
of some black liquid fractured against . its. 
marble surface. he, result of , this,, proceed- 
ing was a general commotion ‘throughout Paris, 
jand, very strange to say,,a prevalent indig- 
nation, against. the »peccant Carpeaux. The 
authorities were compelled to notice, this, and 
take the delicate affair_into, their’ hands. The 
result, was an announcement that ,the purlieu 
Graces were cgndemped to,be transported from 
the pedestal on which’ they stood, not to, be 
consigned to realms of sewerage, but ,(credite 
posteri!) erected jn pride of place and, protec- 
tion in the interior refreshment and promenadi ng 
saloon of the. building.’ It was also signif 
that a group. ‘more.classic ’’ to .replace it, 
should forthwith be intrusted to M, Gumery, 
a trustworthy sculptor. ‘‘ Afotos,Zrestat com- 
ponere fiuctus.”” Public indignation was calmed, 
waiting fdg" the sequel. ,A long interval ,has 
elapsed without nge, when, in..a recent 
number, the ié proclaims, apd assumes all 
responsibility of the statement, that M. Gumery. 
having died without having even commenced, 
his work, the grotip of Carpeaux is to remain in 
its place unprovisionally—a rolicking embodi- 
ment of vulgar vice—an ‘insult to common 
decency. ‘ ss . 2 

It is to be hoped that this nice incident in the 
Presidential ‘reign of M. Thiers, will come fully 
to the knowledge of that accomplished amateur 
(who has already paid a visit of inspection,to 
that noble structure, the New Opera House), 
and subtly sage old gentleman, for we must feel 
assured that then, of 4 surety, the ‘ Dance’ of 
Cc ux will be off-hand devoted to.a dance 
of destruction. That such a consummation. is 
deeply to be desired, nobody (except the delin- 
quent) can deny. 4.8 a 

At the recent sale, in Paris, of pictures belong- 
iing to an anonymous collectot,,Monsieur'S., the 
following works, amon » were dis 
of:—* Spring in the Woods,’ Czsar de Cock, 
£150; ‘ Spring-time,’ Corot, £ $98 ‘ Entrance to 
the W Coubron, Spring Morning,’ Corot, 
£488; ‘Gipsies,’ Corot, £240;. ‘Environs of 
Etretat,’ Corot, £204; ‘The Willows,’ Corot, 
£202; ‘Interlaken,’ Courbet, £324; ‘An Ap- 
proaching Storm,’ Diaz, £240; two paintings, 
‘Landscape with Animals,’ Ch. Jacque, £268 
each; ‘Entrance to the Port of Varengeville, 
Normandy,’ Isabey, £360. 
; ViIENNA.—The sale of the Sedelmeyer collec- 
tion of pictures by old and modern painters 
recently took place in this city. The principal 
modern examples were —‘A Waterfall,’ A. 
Achenberg, £912; ‘A Forest, with Animals, 
Calame, £320; ‘The Farrier,’ F. Chenu, £316; 
‘Horace and Lydia,’ Couture, £288; ‘The 
Banks of the Oise,’ Daubigny, £110; ‘ Charity,’ 
Delaroche, £252; ‘A Ch > Decam 
& 232; pe—Storm,’ 
“5 J. Dupré, £320; ‘Scene in Brittany,’ 
E. Feyen, £218 ; ‘ Fantasia,’ Fromentin, £680 ; 
‘ Banks of the Nile,’ Fromentin, £528; ‘ The 
Witch,’ Guillemin, £256; ‘ Plundering,’ H. Ten 


tal. 80 ; 
ty 


A ge ovo usque | £ 


.| { Anj Embarrassing Choice,’ Vibert, - 
em tiaaee gt 


Kate, £273 ; ‘Maternal Kindness,’ L. 


£1440; A Wi Knaus, 


harmer,’ EP Lary, £198 
Meissonier -. The Deputen’ hi t 
£284; Fe eel Morning,’ Th. 
4472 ; ‘The Sacking of Rome,’ Robert Fleury 
88 ; ‘ The Artist’s Studio,’ A. Stevens, £820: 
‘A Flock of Sheep,’ V ‘480 
. ‘A 
s 


Wee ded — ‘ The «I 
1,040; 
et 
te con £ 
’ an, 2 
(£344; ‘Ruins, on.the 
’ 0; 
fa Ais Violin-P 
ot Hobbema, 
ie gh, £224; 
ER SH 5 M ~ $s 
fe ling ae 
3 ‘& Waysid 
£156; ‘A Durch Fain V 
‘A Dutch Interior,’ I. , 
«Scéne Galante,’ J. B.*Pater, £528 ; «A 
ee Renin epee ts 800 ; Gg pe of 
aks,’ Ruysdael, £656 ; ‘ Reaping,’ J. Ru 
£656; ‘Flemish eqs. S. Rayeisdi.e £ 1,440; 
‘ Bowl-Players,’ _Teniérs,, the younger, £206 ; 
‘ The‘Messen, ity burg, £780; two sacred 
subjects, by Tiepolo, a Venetian artist of the 
last century, £448. ..The whole collection 


id 


realised about £ 30,000. , . 


SUNRISE. 
FROM THE SCULPTURE BY F. J. WILLIAMSON. 
ARTISTS are sométimes seen to adopt an 
unusual, though’ perfectly legitimate, prac- 
tice to render their “wérks attractive, either 
‘in the subjects of them, or in the manner 
in which they are treated. Novelty of any 
‘kind has a certain power in drawing atten- 
tion, and ,if.kept..within proper bounds, is 
generally successful. “As a rule, the sculptor 
is far more: restricted in the means at his 
command 'for such'purpose than the painter, 
and cannot, therefore,’pass far beyond the 
recognised conditions of his art. Yet we 
see in Mr. Williamson’s alto-relievo of 
‘ Sunrise’ that an original idea may be law- 
fully, and pleasantly,too, carried out with 
the chisel as well.as with the pencil. It 
shows a young child.in the act of holding 
‘aside what . appears to be the curtains of 
her,bed assthe morning sun through 
the window—or what may stand for a win- 
dow—telling*her that it is time to rise. It 
is‘ a préfty fancy,-worked out with much 
spirit and child-like expression ; the sweet 
and chubby face, wavy hair, and well- 
rounded limbs—half-hidden as the latter 
are by the night-dress—make up a most 
attractive sculptured picture of young life 
roused from its quiet slumbers, and looking 
out, as it were, on the landscape, where the 
dew-drops yet glisten in the s of the 
morning sun, and on a sky whose light 
clouds are tinted with gold and vermilion. 
We may remark that the head of the 
figure—which is life-size—shows remark- 
ably bold relief; it projects almost to the 
“round.” The work was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1871 : it is in marble. 





* We doubt the authenticity of this picture, though it 
is so assigned in our contem the Athenaeum, 
whose report of the sale we 
Solomon Ruysdael, elder brother of Jacob 
painter of landscapes, and not of interiors; 
secondly, his pictures have always been val 
very low estimate: they are not considered 
above mediocrity. 
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ART IN THE BELFRY: 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
CHURCH BELLS, THEIR HISTORY, ART- 
DECORATIONS, AND LEGENDS.* 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


WE are told that the inventor of the im- 


with — and boven of —_ point to their 
power of punishing wrong-doers. . Among 
them the retributive story of the bells of 
Thim may suffice. Peter Gyldenstierne, in 
the course of a successful war with the 
Swedes, was so struck with the sound of 
the bells in one of the towers, that he deter- 
mined to carry them off as trophies and 
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proved gallows—the “ new drop,” as it was 
called—was the first to be hanged upon it ; 
that the builder of the first Eddystone light- 
house was the first to lose his life there ; 
and in many other cases, of a similar fate at- 
tending inventors of one kind or other. The 





Angel of St. Matthew, Impington. 


same fate, tradition tells us, attended the 
inventor of bells, who is said to have been 
a monk in the monastery of St. Gall, whose 
name is stated to have been Tancho. “ Hav- 
ing produced the first bell, its sound was so 
sweet and solemn that it was at once adopted 
as an indispensable portion of the ornament 
of church and chapel, and soon after of that 
of the religious services themselves, Charle- 


Py yy 
ea ent 
Lion of St. Mary, Impington. 





magne hearing it, and perhaps a ame 
that an increased value in the metal woul 

produce a richer tone, sent him a sufficient 
quantity of silver to form a second bell. 
The monk, tempted by the facility of turn- 
ing the treasure to his own use, brought 
forward another specimen of his skill, but 
of a mixed and very inferior material.” “At 
the first swing of the clapper,” and before 








the just and severe emperor was aware of 
the fraud, “it broke the head of the dis- 
honest founder, who had apparently gone 
too near to witness the action of the tongue ;. 
and the bell was thenceforth looked on with 
veneration as the discoverer and punisher of 
the unjust manufacturer. 

There is no end to the legends connected 





* Continued from page 84. 
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From Bapchild, 
hang them in his own country. The diffi- 
culty was, how to get them down from the 
tower without injury to them or to the 
building. None of the conquered but 
triotic villagers would assist him ; but at 
ength “af[countryman presented himself 














St. John the Baptist, Bapchild. 


before him, saying, ‘Provide for my wife 
and children, and I will show you how to 
manage the matter.’ Peter consented. The 

t caused two lofty hillocks of sand to 
be erected, and then, cutting the chain, let 
the bells fall gently down, one after the 





Mermaid, Appleby Magna. 
ther. The plan succeeded, and he claimed 
his reward. TYes; answered Peter Gylden- 
stierne, ‘I will perform my promise, and 


wife and 





provide handsomely for your 








113 
children ; but, oF ree many a traitor to your 
comity, you Stall ¢ take te nt he 

’—so he im up in 
— One of the abducted ny ae 
carried away in safety, ung u 
tower of Than Church ; but they was 
shipwrecked on the passage, at Missum 
Fiorde. “It fell, however, tongue upper- 
most, and lies imbedded in the sand. 


When the tide is low on a summer's eve its 
music may still be heard by the fishermen 
who ply their crafts in the water; such 
music, so beautiful, 

never heard. As 


they say, the like was 
for the other bell, her 
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Eagle of St. Yohn, Impington. 


tones are sad and melancholy ; no wonder 
—she wants to come down to her sister.” 
But it is not only under water that lost 
bells are supposed to give forth their sound, 
but under land as well. In Notting 
“there is a said to have been caused 
by an earthq several hundred dec 
ago, which swallowed up a whole village, 
together with the church. Formerly it was 
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a custom for the people to assemble in this 
valley on Christmas Day, to listen to the 
ringing of the bells beneath them ; this, it 
was positively asserted, might be heard by 

utting the ear to the ground, and hearken- 
ing attentively.” The same belief obtains 
at a place called “The Church,” near Black- 


1. 
Pr another wildly pretty story is told of the 
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. but on the pas- | have been submerged, and where the bells 
France for ot { aa ing | are still constantly to be heard ringing under 
: the water. At Bottreaux, also, in Cornwall, 


shi 
was os ~ oe the —_ of heaven at the 
jlege ; since then, 
sacrilege ; $i va 


to this day the fishermen 
of St. Ouen’s Bay always 


to the edge of the water 
Before embarking, to listen 
if they can hear ‘the bells 
upon the wind ;’ and if 
those warning notes are 
heard, nothing will induce 
them to leave the shore ; if 
all is quiet, they fearlessly 
set sail :— 


‘'Tis an omen of death to the 


mariner, 
* Who wearily fights the sea, 
For oo foaming surge is his 
wi - La 
And Soe ent kell are we ;— 
His funeral knell our passing bell, 
Aad his winding-sheet the sea. 


A similar story is told of Crossmere, in | is a pretty legend, which tells that a peal of 
Shropshire, where a little chapel is said to | bells intended for the church had arrived in 


Border, from Darley Dale, &c. ; 


a goodly ship within sight of th town, 
when, as a punishment for the blasphem 
of the captain, it was driven on the rocks 
‘ and the bells, and 
ship, all on board sunk, 
The bells, it is said, how. 
os still ring beneath the 
asa i 

the breakers. Bars 
e@ same idea i . 

sh. by the Ge a 

» aS translated 

Lord Lindsay :— ” 


Can tell us 
From the lost church ’tis 
roan i ; cee pe 
int ri in, 
bose ring 4 on the 
Once any pilgrims trod the 
pa 


But no one” the 
ibe ‘now way can 


| The couplets and other inscriptions as to 
‘the offices and uses of bells to which I have 
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Border, from Darley Dale, &c. 


referred are very numerous and curious, and 
tell of mournings and rejoicings, sacred 
ceremonies and profane ng. In 
some instances a single bell saat 
recounts, in epigrammatic style, 
these various offices ; in others, 
a whole peal is used for con- 
tinuous versification. One of 
the longest of these is the fol- | 
lowing, at Bakewell :— 
ist Bell, 

“ When I begin our merry din 

This band I lead, from discord 


free, 
And for the fame of human 
name 
May every leader copy me.” 


and Bell. 





6th Bell, 


«« When Vict’ry crowns the public weal, 
With glee we give the merry peal.” 


8th Bell. 


“« Possessed of deep sonorous tone, 
This belfry king sits on his throne ; 
And, when the merry bells go 





) 9 
7 we 


round, . 

Adds to, and mellows, ev'ry 
sound. 

So in a just and well-pois’d 
State, 

Where all degrees possess due 
weight, 

One greater pow’r, one greater 
tone, : . 

Is ceded to improve their own.’ 


And one of the shortest and 


most epigrammatic is at Dar- 
; ley Dale, close by. It is 
simply :—' 





“ Mankind, like us, too oft are 
found 
Possess'd of nought but empty 
sound,” 


ard Bell. rr ——ELleSESaSaoaS——————— OO 
“When of departed hours}, Sai, Sai, Sal, Sa aa aa, ath, a, Sa, a, 


' we toll the knell, 
nstruction take and spend 
the future well.” sag 


wh 4th Beli. 
“When men in Hymen’ 
bands unite a 
Our merry peals produce 
deli ht ; 
But when Death goes his 
dreary rounds, 
We send forth sad and 
sounds,” 
P Sth Bell, 
Through Grandsires 


sme ne ires and Tripples with pleasure 
: 
yee the Bob, and brings on the last 


Border, from Elton. 


*« SACRA CLANGO 
GAVDIA PANGO : 
FuNERA PLANGO.’ 


A few other examples may 
be quoted :— 
6 By Wolsey’s gift I mea- 
_— oF pn burch 
Tomirth, to grief, toc 
I serve ra call.” . 
* Lord, quench this furious 
flame; 
Arise, run, help, put out 
the same.” 





Border, from Darley Dale, &c. 
sth Bell, 


“"Would men like us join and agree, 


They'd live in tune harmony.” 


* «I to the church the living 
: call, 
And to the grave do sum 
mon all,” 
is very commonly found, 
with slight variations : 
«« My roaring sounde doth warning give 
That men cannot heare always lyve. 
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«Our voices shall with merry sound “ Our voices shall in concert sounds emblems 

Make hill and valley echo round.” | To honour both of Ged and k ” | Cursed gn of hearts in love 
“I sweetly tolling men do call «T toll the funeral 

To tast sweets that feed knell, 

"ihe soul.” LM LL LULU LL VD 3 sh 0 fsa ay 
This thequgntiy vende ary mt , QD B summon all to pray.” 
instead of “ sweets,” and is o: a at Thame, in 
common occurrence. VY Oxfordshine the thus tell 

At St. Peter’s, Nottingham, oe their own tale :—1st, “I as 
are the following five verses :— , treble begin ;” i “I as 

My ” “ 
‘Our i shall with joyful .\ b \ .\ b\ .\ .\D)\ we ‘ x \ ‘ — ring ; ot —— 
sound, i ces ;” sth, “ I as fifth 

Make hills and valleys echo Sip, from Beneatt will sends? Gh’ * Richard 

nape th’ auspicious mom The bride and greet range cast me, mee: 

« ” au mo! “ The ~|“ 

Gn cit ha ies eaokeeten Maa ee | wpe teen fend reais 





























occurs at Banbury ; and at Frome— | 
| 


‘¢ When I do call, come serve God all.” 














3rd Bell, 
“Such wondrous power to music given, 
It clevates the soul to heaven.” 





; 4th Bell. 
“Whilst thus we join in cheerful 








Border, Appleby Magna. 


‘At Coventry is a continuous example on 
a peal of ten cast in 1774 :— 











15¢ Bell, 
** Though I am but light and small, 
I will'be board abote you all.” 























Border, from Brassington. 
sicceials Bes Bell. oth Bell. 
“Tf you have a judicious ear, Pe” D joi 
You will own my voice both sweet and clear.” | Wie taab eae ot cbs agg 
So shall our tuneful tongues combine 
To laud the nuptial rite.” 
10th Bell. 


“«T am and have been called the common bell 
To ring, when fier breaks out to tell.” 


On another in the same town, dated 1675, 
is :-— 


“I ring at six to let men know 
When too and from thair worke to goe.” 


At Broadchalk the first bell says :— 


“‘T am the first, and though but small, 
I will be harde above you all.” 


And the second :— 
‘TI in this pleace am second bell, 





Tle shurly doe my parte as well.” 








4S oS 


La. 
Border, from Bonsall, 


Other, but shorter,examplesare as follows :— 


** Mentes tollite vos gaudia re dimus.” 
“Voco ad Templum et Sepulchrum.” 








“« Sum vite mortis temporis atque tuba.” 
** Laus et Gloria Deo.”’ 
**Gaudeo cum gaudentibus fleo 
cum flentibus.” 
“ Mors Vestra Vita.” 


sound, ¢ le eg —~ ; 
May love and loyalty abound.” | PN on oe = 1 ogee « Ego sum vox clamantis parate,”’ 
‘To honour inet God d Kin \ . We 7 ; V4 ! : amiobaittts yon : 
.*) an , i } f y f [ >| Wi}? 4 
Our voices shall in concert ring.” i \(h OY | CAME S| Hh) \ ie aniel mop Oe 
6th Bell. pow)? ANN NAG Alba, Noe ‘Soups " 
“‘ Music is medicine to the mind.” “es, sil ——S ~ Pros od ho love 
Tm hy ” 
«Ye ringers 1 Ba: FAL -44A WER: wands * = 
‘ Ye ringers t prize Vhes 
Re dagen and happiness, Lettering, from Beeley. Me we’ “at - y 
sober, merry, wise, . 
And you'll the same possess.” | At Bromham :— ‘— | 1 being he i 
“a 8th Bell. SE ee CaktnmateManeste| “I am little, smart, and 
* Ye people all who hear me rin In hope of life when = Ts menos made me concord 
Be Fienful to your God and King.” Mori.” Luck _ war 
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RECORDS OF THE ROCKS.* 


_—_— 


Tue volume which comes before the reader 
under this name, in its evidences of patient 
research, long-continued personal observation, 
and careful comparison on the part of the writer, 
has established a well-grounded claim to bear 
its title. It is written one who, though he 
styles himself an amateur, has pursued the in- 
vestigations of geology, not now 
and again with the spasmodic 
interest of an occasional student, 
but with the devotion of a lover 
of the sciences, and the still 
devotion of a lover of 
nature in all her teachings and 
beauties. The book contains de- 
scriptions and conclusions drawn 
from notes accumulated during 
geological wanderings spread 
over many years, throughout the 
districts of which it treats. It 
refers for the purposes of com- 
parison, but does not dwell, on 
other tracts of country beyond 
the limits of Great Britain ; but 
enough to convince the reader 
that an experience, wider than 
that drawn from the districts im- 
mediately under consideration, 
and derived from personal obser- 
vation equally careful and mi- 
nute, has been brought to bear 
on the elucidation of local geo- 
logy. As the writer’s footste 
track the changes of strata by 
quarry and cutting, river-gorge, 
bluff headland, and broken cliff, 
he argues from the fossils which 








form inscriptions of a long-lost history, now but 
lately deciphered, yet decipherable with no 
doubtful interpretation. But he does not omit 
the opportunity to remark all that the locality 
affords note-worthy, whether it be to record the 











phrase gives no adequate idea of the 1 

' apse of 
ages since, are still but the witnesses ot yale 
Gon and deposition from lands of a prior exist- 
ence to themselves. From the time when, if 


Rev. W. S. 
endock. With numerous 
obn Murray. 


* “Records of the Ro ye , ’ 
by monds, F.G.S.. Restannd ~ 4 
Illustrations. Published by J 


— ~ am 


| 





pleasure of watching some rare beauty from 
among the fragile 
the nook which forms the habitat of some relics 
of a Flora almost extinct, or of dreaming amongst 
the ruins of old castles, frowning in their lonely 
rocky solitudes, of a state of ae less 
of the past than those lingering sub-arctic plants 
hemnboe. The Preface modestly says that 
“the book is written for amateurs who enjoy 
passing their leisure hours amongst rocks, old 


his active hammer disentombs the sequence of the | castles, old authors, and the wild flowers of 
strata in which they have lain hid—nature’s cunei- — way-side places.” 


It is not the “ Chief 
on whom the grey stone rests,’’ and who made 
Siluria his own, or the veteran and kindly 
Lyell alone who are lovingly quoted in this work ; 
but Giraldus Cambrensis with his graphic exact- 
ness, Leland’s quaintness, the scholarly Camden, 


lepidoptera, of lighting on- 





and even Churchyard in his 
signees, av told. dee contribution "to's 
back at spot after spot the memory of the 


past. 

It is just the book then, not for the rushing, 
gaping tourist, but for the real worshipper ot 
nature and of Him whose design that nature 
mirrors, to put in the carpet-bag and consult at 
road-side inns, as a guide to the country and 
companion by the way. But it is time to pass 

on to the review of the contents 
and plan of the book itself, 
chiefly in relation to its main sub. 
ject, “* Records of the Rocks.” 
The introductory chapter ra- 
idly discusses the connection 
tween astronomy and geology, 
glances over the revelations 


oor have made of the che- 
mical composition o 
and aebui, and’ ef the ientity 
of their chief components wi 
the elementary substances which 
are formed in the interior of the 
crust of our own earth ; and asks 
whether, with the law of gravi- 
tation impressed alike on vapor- 
ous matter in the dark profound 
of space, and on the 
rolling round its sun, we may not 
allow the speculation, that “ by 
some similar law in the evolution 
of ages, 'the nebulz, without form 
and void, may have become a 
world, with its waters gathered 
into seas and instinct with ex- 
istence, and with its lands glow- 
ing with life and beauty?” 
Yet we must not allow ourselves 
to overlook the huge chasm which intervenes 
between this state and the very beginning 
of our rock records. For the gneissic bands 
of the Laurentians, which in upheavals the 
most remote have been al until their 
sedimen’ bedding is hardly recognisable, 
and formed in so hoar an antiquity that the very 
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St. Gowan’s Chapel, Pembrokeshire. 


ever, our planet was nebulous to these deposi- 
tions is as vast, but less definite a gap, as that 
— Hee ery A oldest castle noted in the 
archeology of these fi i 
the plac dan pages from the period of 
A short description of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes follows, The changes they have wrought 
and the functions they fulfil in the formation of the 
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earth’s crust are summarized, whether through the 
evidences of those older Plutonic rocks, 

out under enormous pressure beneath the seas, 
and owing their present position to continuous 
and long subsequent upheavals, or of the newer 
Volcanic rocks, cooling and crystallized nearer 
to the surface of the earth. The plan of the 
work takes the rocks from the Laurentian to 
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the end of the Permian series in their ascending 
order, beginning with the earliest, and gives 
some account of their structure and fossiliferous 
contents; but as it is devoted especially to 
the promotion of physical geology, it describes 
principally the places where the rocks may be 
studied in the field. While then the limits of a 
review preclude the discussion or even the 
description of local details, it is this very minute- 
ness in respect of localities which makés the 
work so valuable a companion for the field use 
of the geological student, and enables him to 
test the conclusions of the writer on the spots 
where they were formed. 

The Laurentian, divided into’ the Lower and 
the Upper, or Labrador series, form the subject 
of the second chapter: the oldest known rocks, 
long thought to be Azoic, which afford evidence 
of aqueous deposition. They are traced in 
Sutherlandshire with its hills like —— pyra- 
mids, to which Hugh Miller resembles them : in 
South Wales, where the schists of the South 
Stack, Holyhead, and the rocks of Bardsey are 
concluded to be examples; and along the axis 
of those Malvern Hills, which in their varied 
loveliness and sources of interest endear them- 
selves to all those who, like the author, know 
them as home-scenes, and have whiled away 
the frequent day in wanderings around them. 

‘But whilst the Laurentian deposits are so 
altered, contorted, and upheaved from their 
original horizontal position that it is difficult 
to realise that their rock structure is the same as 
that of the newest sedimentary deposits, there 
can be no mistaking,” says the author, “the 
history of the unconformable Cambrians. 

‘“‘ These stratified Cambrian rocks of Suther- 
landshire, of the Longmynds, and of Wales, bear 
in their structure indisputable evidences of having 
been deposited by the action of waters which de- 
nuded pre-existing lands and distributed the dé- 
bris and sediments over the beds of seas or lakes, 
even as now the aqueous and atmospheric forces 
are acting as powerful agents in changing the 
contour of the globe. For the solid earth we 
live upon is everywhere wasted, day by day and 
night by night, by the action of the atmosphere, 
winds, rain, snow, and frost. "Water percolates 
into fissures upon the rocks of the mountains, 
and frost hurls enormous fragments down the glen 
or on the glacier, while the mass that is there 
detached from the mountain is in time distributed 
as mud, or gravel, or sand over the beds of seas, 
estuaries, or lakes ; and the pebble we gather 
on the shore to-day may be the relic of a great 
rock that lingered upon q glacier for years or 
centuries. The Laurentian and Cambrian strata 
had a history similar to that which modern sea- 
beds or lake-silts have now ; but what of the land 
fromjwhence they were derived ? What of the 
continents and islands the sea-waves washed, or of 
the rivers which rolled through them? What 
of the animals and plants of those lands, if such 
there were? Of those we know nothing, and 
perhaps never may” (pp. 41—42). These an- 
cient subterranean movements have up- 
heaved, but it is not these forces which have 
determined the present character of Highland 
Scenery, but erosion. ‘‘ Waste is the agent 
which has carved out the present system of glen 
and mountain, valley and lake. Waste by seas 
and currents long since passed away, waste by 
ice, and frost, and rains, and streams in later 
times” (p. 43). 

At the close of the chapter on Cambrian 
rocks is placed the first of a series of clear and 
distinct plates of some of the typical fossils of 
each formation ; while the letter-press contains, 
with the table of the rocks of each series, a more 
complete list of those earliest forms of known 
life found embedded in them, and admirable 
woodcuts of the most striking scenery enliven 
and diversify the pages. 

_ The chapters on the Lower and Upper Silu- 

nan rock constitute, as from their peculiar in- 
terest they are entitled to, a prominent and 
central feature in the work. 

Snowdonia, with its history of volcanic out- 
bursts, following a long period of quiet deposi- 
tions, and thus well-defined and separate from 
the earlier disturbances of Cambrian times ; Bala 
Lake, lyin along a great line of fault, passing 
on through Tal-y-llyn to iTowyn, cannot but 
ure the steps of the wanderer. 





May Hill, which gives its name to the Upper 
Llandovery rocks in the Silurian system, is 
worthy a visit for its noble view. The Malverns 
and the Silurians of Ledbury and Woolhope on 
the north ; to the north-west the Old Red Sand. 
stone of the Welsh mountains. "Westward, the 
Forest of Dean with the carboniferous series on 
its summit ; eastward, the Severn wandering by 
the old Norman cities of Worcester, Tewkes- 
bury, and Gloucester, among battle-fields of 
centuries, by ancient cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches, until it expands into its fine estuary ; 
and far away to the south its glistening waters 
bordered by the Cotteswold, the Mendip, and 
the Quantock Hills (p. 146). 

e Woolhope valley offers its instructive 
history, not less in the evidences of earthquake 
agency, which upheaved the Silurian rocks 
through the overlying Old Red deposits, and of 
the mighty forces of denudation which, leaving 
scarcely a fragment, have swept off the overlying 
crusts of the elevated strata, than in the reflection 
that the 500 feet thickness of the Dormington 
coral reef furnishes the condensed relics of 
millions of extinct animals: for every particle 
of the limestone, now utilised in so many ways 
he mam, once passed through the laboratory of 

e! 


The bone beds, those zones of death, which 
are found in the Silurian, as in strata of all a 
since, probably owe their origin to the sudden 
destruction of fish, .crustaceans, and mollusks 
by the action of volcanic gases, by storm, by the 
influx of lava or turbid mineral waters in shallow 
seas, or even by severe cold: several instances 
are quoted, to which we may add that a naval 
friend passed, in cruising a few miles off 
Hastings some years since, through a shoal of 
conger-eels floating dead or dying after a severe 
frost in spring. 

The seventh chapter, devoted to the Old Red 
Sandstone, opens with the reasons for grouping, 
contrary to the high authority of Lyell, the 
Ledbury Passage Beds rather with the Upper 
Silurians than the Red Sandstone strata; for 
the rocks of the Silurians pass without uncon- 
formability into the Passage Beds, whilst above 
them there appears to be a decided break and 
unconformability in the strata; again, though 
forms of fishes closely allied to the Lower Old 
Red are found in them, still Silurian fossils 
undoubtedly occur ; whilst no geologist has yet 
detected '!a single species, which ascends from 
the Ledbury shales into the Old Red Rocks 
above the break. 

Hereford, par excellence the city of the Old 
Red, has the features of interest which lie around 
to the geologist, naturalist, and antiquarian fully 
detailed. The great change in organic remains, 
when, during the latter part of the Silurian 
epoch and throughout the Old Red, the ganoid 
fishes made their appearance in the rocks, is 
described, and the Scaphaspis Ludensis of the 
Lower Ludlow Rocks is noted, as the earliest 
intimation we possess of the existence of verte- 
brate life. 

We pass over the chapter on the Devonian 
rocks, in which the vexate questiones connected 
with them are discussed with a carefulness the 
result of personal research, to notice some of the 
features of the interesting chapter on the Moun- 
tain Limestone. ‘ Beloved by the geologist for 
its picturesque scenery, its caves with their stores 
of old bones, and the number and variety of its 
fossils : by the botanist for the rare and beauti- 
ful plants nourished in its fissures and on its 
slopes ; by the archzeologist for its cromlechs, old 
camps, and ancient dykes; and by the historian 
for its memories of many a hard battle, and 
many a struggle for independence fought out to 
the death among its ravines and dingles” (p. 305). 

The familiar mountain limestone masses of 
the Great and Little Orme’s Head are dwelt on 
as worthy of 7 o_., 9 within a late 

eological period separat a narrow strait. 
oe ae vavey of the Great Orme with the 
eroded sea-bottom on its summit, its raised sea- 
cliffs and other phenomena, it is evident that the 

whole hill was submerged wees Beg 

when the boreal marine-shells of Moel 

and Aber were deposited together with 
boulders, on a sea-bottom now elevated nearly 
1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The 
tain limestone is followed, trending east- 


s 





ward [till below Oswestry. 
save the Clee Hills, the mountain limestone is 
nowhere to be seen, till we 
outlier of Pen-Cerrig-Calch, hi 
summit of the Black Mountains, Monmouthshire, 
at an elevation of 2,200 feet, and distant, as 
the crow flies, not less than sixty miles 
Os , and forty from the Clee Hills: 
silent tokens of the former continuity of strata 
over “vast tracts of country, from which . 
but these solitary outliers have been swept in 
the wondrous changes of distant after the 
strata themselves were first lsid . For 
these outliers are like sentences partially 
covered with many a lacuna from a palimpsest 
Sngpateahery seatings teas tho chaneed Poanpelen 
ragmentary readings from the ‘om 
mg an indication, but no more, of the former 
contents of the book. 

Not less reser, 8 Bh notice in Gower 
Land of the masses of Millstone grit, as Arthur’s 
Stone, stranded on the Old of Cefn 
from which the whole series of the carboniferous 
—- op omen ry salon been denuded. 
“No human no human a 
such rocks and placed them ang bp ge os 
now occupy. ey stand now, as they stood 
thousands, ay myriads of years ago, geological 
witnesses of an h when the waters of seas 
washed above the highest lands of Gower, tra- 
versed by icebergs, which, as they and 
melted, left the rocks they had torn away. And, 
as at Stonehenge, these strange rock-fragments 
in later _ were ap ted by an early 
people who marked their weird characters and 
strange positions. Some of the smaller stones 
they moved into the proximity of the larger 
masses; and thus we have the cromlechs and 
stone circles, the rude religious monuments of a 


3 


rude religious race, constructed of the boulders 
of the glacial period ” (p. 33)- And had the 
author in Gower Land a few years later he 


might have witnessed the unveiling of the ceme- 
tery of that rude race. For on the greensward of 
the winding coomb lay a heap of stones, out of 
which tall trees had grown, unnoticed till wanted 
to form a new road hard 
be to be removed, were osed the narrow 
cells, wherein, mayhap a century of genera- 
tions since, the dead of the scanty tribe had been 
ranged, each sitting alone, as though the grave 
were the place of an eternal meditation. 

From the summit of the Wynd Cliff, looking 
over nine counties, the lesson is pointed on the 
excavation of valleys along lines of fault ; 
for a survey of the physical contour of the coun- 
try evidences that, w the original dislocations 
were caused by earthquake movements | 
upon lines of fault, the fissures have been wi 
by marine, glacial, old-river and present-river 
action, as well as by long ages of subaérial denu- 
dation—ages we may never 

The history of the mountain limestone would 
be incomplete without description of those caves, 
separated by a vast interval of time and change 
from the formation itself, which abound along 
its cliffs. One, known as King Arthur's Cave, 
the author, by the aid of a grant from the Mal- 
vern Field Club, himself investigated. 

Here, not only in the w cave-earth, but in 
the lower, below a floor of s e about two 
feet thick, mixed with the teeth of the cave-lion 
and the mammoth, flint-flakes were disinterred. 
“It is not, however, the association of the bones of 
the extinct animals with the rude flints of ancient 
men that tells us, more than do other caves, of 
the antiquity of the history with which we have 
to deal. 

‘“ Ttis the fact of the cave-earth, with its relics 
ce and handiwork of man, and its 
remains of the extinct mammalia, being sealed 
with the thick floor of stalagmite, and stra- 
tified sand and gravel of an ancient stream 
which overlie this stalagmite, and which must 
have been deposited by waters once flowing 
feet above the present level of the river, w 


stamps the uity ” (p. 352). 

We leave ectiats Fk. won with the 
regret that the author’s notes had not comprised 
the mountain ser geen of gooey Bree 
sections present the a toad- 
emcee upthrow of w has be. it, where 
distinct partitions of the limestone are marked 
by “‘ waybands ” of clay, and where, deep hid in 
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stone ci invite the pilgrimage of the 
— ; a § ‘hat it bad 0 adel as well 
the mountain limestone of the Isle of Man, 
where, in the wild scenery of Pool-vash, the Bay 
of Death, the uncom masses of the crum- 
bling «stone indicate volcanic eruption 
through a thin crust, and therefore, when suba- 
queous denudation had wate done its work, 
and where on the hill-tops the huge boulders of 
rolled from the top of South Baroole have 
been drawn into circles round the kistsaen, of 
some long-forgotten chief or sacred bard. 

Nor is the tenth chapter on the Carboniferous 
rocks less interesting; since the history itself 
of their composition, storing, and preservation 
through an interminable series of ages, gives 

of a scheme of Providence and design 
rather than of a blind collection of vegetable 
matter which grew, was accumulated, and turned 
into coal by chance. “For the geologist who 
studies the physical history of the South Wales 
coal-field, for instance, in the evidence of slow 
and gradual subsidence, accompanied by a series 
of pauses ifi that subsidence, marked by thick 
seams of ancient vegetation, the deposition of 
thick beds of strata, one above another, the 
conversion of the vegetation into coal, the shift- 
ing of the strata, and their re-elevation into high 
hills, is utterly unable to form a conception of 
the lapse of time occupied in their elaboration” 
(p. 372). 
. Yet these uncounted millions of tons of 
carbon, the remains of millions upon millions of 
trees and plants, are fixed in solid masses in the 
crust of planet, stored up for the benefit, as 
far as we can divine, of no being in the wide 
world save one, who should use them myriads of 
years afterwards, and that one, Man” (p. 376). 

The last chapter, on the Permians, which the 
author tes from the Triassic series, adopt- 
ing the view which —_ them as the upper- 
most series of the Paloeozoic rocks, does not 


omit to mention the remarkable fossil reptilian 
footprints, which Sir William Jardine has so 
carelully collected from the —_—_ Red Sand- 


stone of the quarry of Corncockle Muir, or the 
fossil trees which, brought down by some cur- 
rent, sank eaten and water-logged in groups at 
Allesley, near Coventry, and are to be seen in 
the collection of the late rector, Mr. Bree. It 
adverts also to the care which has to be taken to 
distinguish the boulder erratics of the Northern 
drift stained with Permian denudation from 
the Permians themselves—a mistake similar to 
that which we remember in a map of the parish 
of Mells, where a considerable portion is laid 
down as Triassic, though, as far as we were 
able to discover, what was thus marked was 
simply drift deposition, containing boulders 
from the denudation of Red Sandstone of 
set, 

As the book leaves off abruptly when the 
physical geology of the Permian rocks has been 
discussed » we cannot but express the hope that 
there is in reserve a future volume, for which, 
with his parish situate on Triassic strata, whose 





hill-tops are capped by Lias outliers, from whence 
the Oolitic series are in sight, the author has 
enjoyed, and no doubt used, such ample oppor- 
tunity of acquiring the materials. 

e cannot close the review of this interesting 
companion of field-wanderings amongst some of | 
the most beautiful parts of the kingdom, without 
endorsing from experience the oivien to hard- 
workers, wanting rest and leisure without letting 
the mind go rust, to seek out old road-side 
hostels, such as those at Tarrington, Felindre, 
Gower, and elsewhere, where invigorating walks, 
sovely scenery, mental recreation can be enjoyed 
in comfortable quarters at a cost ridicu ously 
small, compared with the enormous prices de- 
aentet in crowded lodging-houses, with their 
ill- drains, which people force themselves 
to endure by way of change at swarming sea-side 
a. us, and thus only, can be arom the 
charm of physical geology ; it is an enthusiasm 
which cannot be caught from books, or sustained 
™ the pabulum museums. They may be 
= - aby its guide or its memories ; but it is onl 
- field, mer in hand, communing with 

ature herself, that its lessons can be 
ever varied, ever new. 


—_— 


read, as 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Beprorp.—It is proposed to establish a 
school in this town, in connection with the 
Science and Art Department. t 

Be.rast.—The a meeting of subscri- 
bers to, and supporters of, this school was 
held on the 17th of February, when the prizes 
gained by the successful pupils were presented 
to them by the chairman, Sir Charles Lanyon. 
The reports of the Board of Managers, and 
of Mr. T. M. Lindsay, head-master, show the 
satisfactory condition of the school, both pecu- 
niarily and with regard to the attendance and 
progress of its pupils. On the former of these 
two points it was stated that ‘the abstract of 
income and expenditure shows a balance of 
£68 13s., after payment of general expenses, 
and clearing off the remainder of the preliminary 
liabilities incurred in altering and fitting up the 
building in a manner worthy of a first-rate 
school of Art.” Respecting the work of the 
students, it is remarked that *‘ more than 2,000 
drawings were sent up for the national competi- 
tion in London, and the prizes gained by, the 
pupils in this competition, as well as at the 
examinations in May, 1872, must gratify all who 
have interested themselves in the pro of 
the school.” The aggregate number of pupils 
on the books of the past year was 431, against 
397 in the preceding year. The rooms in which 
the meeting was held contained a large number 
of the students’ works. The subjects generall 
were of a better class than those produce 
during the previous years; the designs for 
damasks, printed goods, and architectural deco- 
rations, attracted special attention. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The annual meeting of the 
Birmingham School of Art was held in the rooms 
of the Royal Birmingham Society of Arts, New 
Street, on the evening of the 19th February 
last. The Marquis of Hertford in the chair. 
The meeting was well attended ; among those 
present were the Mayor (Mr. Ambrose Biggs), 
the Rev. C. R. Evans, Colonel Ratcliff, Messrs. 
C. T. S. Kinnersley, John Jaffray, Esq., Mr. C. 
R. Cope (chairman of the school), W. C. Aitken, 
G. Jabet, R. F. Martineau, J. Bragg, I. S. 
Wight, members of committee. There was, as 
usual, only a very limited number of manufac- 
turers present; among these were Messrs. 
Buncher, Barwell, Westwood, J. S. Stone, 
Norton, and Skidmore. The report showed 
the increasing popularity of the school, the num- 
ber of students being 1,314, an advance of 100 
over the preceding year; 770 of the students 
belong to the artisan-class. Great success has 
been attained by the school in the national com- 
petition at South Kensington : it had secured 
one gold, two silver, six bronze medals, and 
nine books, about one-tenth of the prizes offered 
for competition among the 115 schools, which 
comprise in all 22,000 students; and one student 
had obtained a national scholarship, value £52 
per annum. The liberality of a few spirited 
manufacturers had supplied the means for special 


| prizes for designs for objects to be manufactured. 


These designs were most creditable to the stu- 
dents, and show that under the able teacher of 
practical design (Mr. F. Jackson) the school was 
in some measure realising the intention for which 
it was founded. For many years it showed no 
evidence of its being anything more than a mere 
drawing-school. Thanks, however, to a little 
external agitation, new elements being intro- 
duced into its committee, something like activity 
now seems to pervade the working of the school, 
its masters and students. In Applied Design 
two designs for centre-pieces were excellent. 
There were clever designs for jewellery. The 
ag cloisonné enamelled vases, exhibited 

y Mr. F. Elkington, in the Fine Art Gallery, 
evidently bore fruit in a couple of designs well 
fitted for execution on the kind of enamel named. 
The designs for salvers were only indifferent ; 
but the two-light gaseliers were creditable. The 
models for claret-jugs, to be executed by the 
beaten process, i.c. repoussé, were commendable ; 
and the models from the school-casts were crisper, 
the forms better copied, than have heretofore 
been seen. There were some capital examples of 
chalk-drawings ; and many pen-and-ink sketches 
of ornamental works in metal are of very great 


‘the committee has 





merit. Other examples of a artistic charac- 
ter gave evidence o} ability on the part of the 
male and female students attending the “ cos. 
tume” class. Some admirably filled spaces, with 
conventionally arranged and treated 
deservedly attracted attention, and the mechani. 
cal drawing-class in the works of its students 
did credit to the teacher. The elementary out- 
line drawings exhibited care and ability on the 
part of the junior pupils. Our space precludes 
any more detailed description as to the results 
of the school. Altogether, it is very evident the 
head-master, Mr. Raimbach, with his assistant 
masters, has been doing good and earnest w 
Additional accommodation having been provided, 
itt incurred a debt which the 
non-subscribing manufacturers ought certain ly 
not allow to remain unliquidated. A critical 
analysis of the subscribers to the school (there 
are only 152) shows they unitedly contribute the 
sam of £196 12s. 11d.; of that number f 
are manufacturers ! a state of things mndeaktedh, 
indicating the appreciation entertained by the 
manufacturers of a town which, above all others, 
depends for the sale of its metalline products on 
an infusion of good Industrial Art into the works 
sent out from its busy hives. Comment is super- 
fluous ; we content ourselves with placing the 
naked fact before our Birmingham 
under the hope that on the occasion of the next 
annual meeting it will be our happy lot to record 
better things of them. Mr. H. Cale, C.B., was 
appointed president for the year. 

XETER.-—At a recent meeting for the distri- 
bution of prizes to the students of this school, 
it was stated that the general progress of the 
pupils, as evidenced at the last government 
examinations, was greater than“it had been for 
many past. Considerable impetus was 
given to them by the award of £25 for prizes 
granted by the trustees of the “ Gilchrist Fund,” 
through the intervention of the late Sir John 
Bowring, who took much interest in the school. 
At the national competition, one silver medal, 
one Queen’s prize, and numerous others of 
lower distinction, were gained. The treasurer’s 
report showed a small ce in favour of the 
institution, but there was a falling off, to the 
extent of £20, in the fees received in 1872, 
attributable, mainly, to the decrease in the 
afternoon class for ladies, with which, it is 
alleged, the long continuance of unfavourable 
weather had much to do. 

FRoOME.—The annual distribution of prizes to 
the students of this school has been made, but 
no report of the proceedings has reached us. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EDINBURGH.—The memorial of John Knox, 
it has been determined, is to take the form of a 
statue of colossal size, which will be placed on a 

ite pedestal ornamented with bas-reliefs of 
incidents in the life of the great Scottish re- 
former. The sum to be expended on the work 
is stated at £5,000. ; 

HARBORNE.—A stained-glass window, in 
memory of David Cox, is to be placed in the 
church of this village, near Birmingham, where 
the remains of the distinguished artist lie. The 
work is being executed by Messrs. Hardman, of 
Birmingham. og 

LIVERPOOL.—The collection of oil-paintings 
and water-colour pictures belonging to the late 
Mr. John Mather, of this town, has been sold, 
realising nearly £5,000. The number of works 
was about one hundred: among them were 
‘ land,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 1,050 £5» 
bought by Messrs. Agnew; ‘Feeding the 
Horses,’ J. F. Herring, - gs., bought by 
Mr. H. Gaskill; ‘ Sheep,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A. 
260 gs.; ‘Coast Scene,’ C. Stanfield, R.A, 
300 gs. ; ‘Expectation,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 195 g5- 
purchased by Messrs. Agnew. : 

NotrincHaM.—A statue of Sir Robert Clif- 
ton, by Mr. W. Jackson, is to be erected in this 
town. 

WINDsoR.—Mr. Boehm’s colossal statue of 
the Queen, which has been for some time in 
the Albert Hall, South Kensington, has been 
removed thence to Windsor Castle. 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


IV. 


In every period of Art a greater or less use of 
inscriptions as an element in ornamental design 
may be met with, though it is in some cases dif- 
ficult to determine how far the inscriptions are 
of decorative character, or, on the con » are 
to be considered merely as statements of facts 
alone; since even in the richest examples an 
inscription would hardly be worked up into the 

eneral decoration, unless it bore some signifi- 
cance, and added value to the work in a higher de- 
gree than as a mere aggregation of forms eful 
but meaningless. Definitions, it is well known, 
are extremely difficult things to venture on ; but 
in the present case we need trouble ourselves but 
little to draw a hard and fast line, since while it 
is true that examples of doubtful character may 
be met with, there will ordinarily be no difficulty 
in assigning to such instances as we may en- 
counter their proper sphere. If, for example, 
we see “ Dent, London” legibly inscribed on a 
clock-face, we realise at once that the matter-of- 
fact statement has no other object than to afford 
knowledge of certain business details; but if 
surrounding the dial we have a band inscribed 
‘‘ Time tryeth, time flyeth,” we realise that the 
designer, desiring to beautify his work, has 
chosen an inscription full of thought and sug- 
gestiveness, as well calculated to attain the end 
in view. A very good example may be seen 
in the motto surrounding an old clock in the 
north tower of Exeter Cathedral; it is placed 
round the circle of hours, and is as follows :— 
‘“* PEREUNT ET INPUTANTUR,”—they perish and 
are reckoned. As we have already seen in a 
previous paper, that the highest kind of Art, 
decorative or otherwise, is that which contains 
the clearest impress of thought in the designer, 
our readers will, we trust, see that a considera- 
tion of the use of caligraphy in its varied modi- 
fications is a subject well worthy of our atten- 
tion, since manner and matter in these cases 
may alike be good ; thoughts of rich and poetic 
suggestiveness appealing to the mind, and 
clothed in forms that, from their grace, satisfy 
the eye. It will readily be seen on slight reflec- 
tion that the decorative effect produced will be 
very greatly dependent upon the character em- 
ployed ; thus the Roman characters at present 
in use—though, from their clearness and simpli- 
city of form, of eminent work-a-day utility— 
present but little scope to the designer, while 
the various medizval alphabets, from their pic- 
turesque character and quaintness, are especially 
adapted to Art-purposes. It follows, therefore, 
that where a decorative effect is desired, as in 
texts for church-dressing, the Gothic character 
is, even to the present day, employed. This 
practice, though at times presenting some evi- 
dent anomalies, does not seriously, we think, 
violate any law of artistic propriety, and more 
especially as it is ordinarily in harmony with the 
architectural features of the buildings, so long as 
the text or other matter is clearly legible ; though 
it at once fails of its primary object, when, owing 
to overcrowding of accessory ornamental features, 
or the use of a character unknown to all but a 
few antiquaries, it appeals merely to the eye, and 
leaves the mind unsatisfied. There is great 
need in the present day, when the practice of so- 
called illumination is so general with amateurs, 
who = but little previous study to bear on 
their work, to emphasize the fact that the deco- 
ration, the outer clothing, is subordinate to the 
thought they thus seek to clothe. True illumi- 
nation is the clear and legible setting forth of 
some thought noble in itself; any amount of 
good decorative work may be added in en- 
hancement of honour to this, but as soon as 
the decoration, instead of being the accessory, 
becomes the principal feature—the whole aim is 
perverted— 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the quad hee a’ that. 


Hence, too, in defining the scope and aim of illu- 
mination, we have stipulated for the choice of 





some worthy subject—a something not so trivial 
and unworthy in itself as to ma e each hour 


of patient toil on it an ever-increasing error of 


Pt. 

_The characters employed by various nations 
differ very greatly; in some cases, as in the 
ancient Egyptian, being very pictorial in effect ; 
in others, as in the cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
character, rigidly arbitrary ; in some instances 





fig. 1. 
again, rectilinear; in others, flowing, and sus- 
ceptible of considerable freedom of treatment. 
Where a nation has been isolated, it will ordi- 
narily be found that its written language has 
passed through most, or all, of these stages, the 
course generally gone through by any people 





£ ig. 2. 


in emerging from barbarism, being as fol- 
lows :—First, habits of observation and power 
of drawing that shall be sufficient to enable both 
writer a reader to agree that a given rough 
sketch is meant, for instance,for a man, a beaver, 
or the sun; and, secondly, the combination of 





such into pictures, generally of a very rude cha- 
racter naturally. ‘The ancient Mexicans excelled 
in this way of recording events ; and moa 
owing to the unfortunate and precipitate zeal of 
the Spanish priests—who, on the subjugation of 
the country, destroyed many valuable MSS. and 
mural paintings—a great mass of interesting 


119 
matter has been des * enough still remains 
to illustrate their m of recording events. 
Our readers will find several examples in fac- 


simile, giving both the quaint form and bril- 
— colour of the originals, in Humboldt’s 
“Atlas Pittoresque.”” Some of the paintin, 
refer to poli events, others to Smneelie 
matters. Thus one curious series is devoted to 
the education of the children, each picture being 
divided in half; in one part the father instructs 
his son ; in the other, the mother educates the 
ae gee At five years of age the boy carries 
loads, and the girl attends her mother in spinning ; 
at six, the girl learns herself to spin, while her 
brother is instructed in the use of the fishing-net. 
In other pictures, idleness or disobedience meet 
its conspicuous reward, the rod falls, and 
tears flow. Numbers are expressed -by dots or 
other simple forms. It is soon found, however, 
by any people thus feeling their way to a written 
language, that though this pictorial treatment 
does very well for natural objects, it does not 
meet many cases that arise as the nation ad- 
vances in intelligence. The first step towards 
overcoming this difficulty—as Sharp, in his his- 
tory of ancient Egypt, has very clearly shown— 
is to use the picture, not for the object itself, 
but for its name; thus the means of writing a 
sound or syllable is gained. In Egyptian, the 
word for head was fe ; mouth, vo ; an owl, mo. 
On the temple-walls hundreds of these natural 
forms may be seen; no longer, however, to be 
read literally as heads or mouths or owls, but as 
the syllables, fe, vo, mo, in the formation of 
other words. The next great step was to use 
these characters for letters, not for syllables ; 
the character for fe becomes P, the form for ro 
becomes R : this is, of course, the formation of 
an alphabet ; and when it is thus once recognised 
by a people any record becomes possible. The 
final result is, that these heads, owls, &c., be- 
come less and less like the natural forms, owing 
to the great diversity of application in words 
having no suggestive relationship with the ori- 
ginal living type, the characters are at length 
transformed into mere signs, requiring much less 
skill and trouble in their delineation than the 
natural objects, and hence of far greater practical 
value. The Hebrew alphabet is very similar, 
every letter being also a word expressing some 
simple object: thus sod, or J, signifies a hand; 
daleth, or D,a door; beth, or B, a house; gimel, 
or G, acamel. The utility of the alphabet being 
at once obvious and complete, the knowledge 
speedily spread ; the Phoenicians, Jews, and Ara- 
bians rapidly adopting it, and in turn imparting 
it to the Greeks and Romans; while these two 
latter warlike and colonising people spread the 
invaluable discovery wherever their arms pene- 
trated; and it was through the subjugation of 
Britain by the Roman power that the knowledge 
came to ourselves ; in our case, no experimental 
stages being gone through, as our ancestors had 
but to adopt the completed labours of others. 
The Chinese have ever rejected the knowledge, 
and in their pride and isolation decline to believe 
that the outer barbarians can teach them any- 
thing; hence he who would attain to even the 
rudiments of their language must first master the 
significance of some hundreds of characters. 

At first all writings were in capital letters ; 
the next improvement was the introduction of 
writing characters ; long, however, before men 
wanted to make private memoranda, or cared 
for any such facilities of writing, they desired to 
put up triumphant records of victories won, to 
mark the resting-places of their heroes, or to 
inscribe their oe _—_ — names. a 
capital letters have y gone a change 
tet our sendens ill still see that their general 
characteristics render them jen suitable, from 
the straightness of their lines the clear bold- 
ness of the forms, for cutting on the hard stone, 
or still denser granite. Many of those whom we 
address have doubtless carved their names or 


* “ The Mexican empire abounded with all those kinds 
of paintings, as their painters were innumerable, and 
there was hardly anything left unpainted. Of all those 
which were to be in Tezcuco, where the chief 
school of painting was, they (the priests) collected such 
a mass in uare of the market, that it appeared like 
a little mountain ; to this they set fire, and buried in the 
ashes the memory of many most interesting and curious 
events.” —Writings of the Abbé Clavigero. 
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- g surtace of some fine old 
ag so, it was no — “- 
letters ; and the advantage of straight- 
hep like L, H, F, K, or T, was imme- 
were at once easier to do, and 
done, than curvilinear letters 

In early work these latter 





rians had also a cursive style of writing; but of 
this, as may naturally be imagined, in comparing 
the durability of stone with parchment, there 
are very few examples known. Inscriptions 
were stamped, too, on clay cylinders and poly- 
gonal prisms; these were afterwards baked. 
Many such, narrating both public and private 
transactions—the wars of Sennacherib, or the 
sale of a field—are preserved, and open to public 
inspection, in the Assyrian department of the 
British Museum. The Egyptians recognised 
three kinds of writing—the hieroglyphic, de- 
motic, and hieratic; into the nature of these 


| our space forbids our entering; but it is with 





the first alone that we, as ornamentists, have to 
do, since it is in that character the records 
on the temples, obelisks, and tombs are carved. 
It was the sacred writing, being devoted to the 
service of the priests, and derived from two 
Greek words signifying sacred and to carve; we 
here present our readers with three illustrations 
of its character. Figs. 7 and 8 are the name and 
title of Amunothph II., the Pharaoh conjec- 


| tured to be the monarch who perished, toge- 


| ther with his army, in the Red Sea. He ruled 
| over Egypt 1,500 before the Christian era. We 
| may mention in passing that the word pharaoh, 


characters were frequently made straight-lined ; 
thus O was made of four straight lines, like a 
square standing on one of its angles. In Fig. 20 | 
we have a good illustrative example ; it is taken 
from the pedestal of an old statue in the Vatican 
Museum. If our readers will take the trouble to 
write the same name, /esidippus, in our ordinary 


F 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


English writing, they will see at once how suitable 
the one is for carving on stone, how appropriate 
the other for writing with a pen, and how very 
unsuitable either would be in the place of the 
other. Asa rule, where inscriptions have to be 
carved in stone or marble, the forms are straight- 


Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


lined and distinct ; where modelled in softer 
material, like plaster, greater freedom is allowed; 
and where written on a smooth surface, like 
Epeeat or paper, the greatest freedom of all. 

¢ latter is known technically as cursive, from 
the Latin curro—I run: and we still, in ordinary 


Wt Bi 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


conversation, speak of it as a “runnin hand.” 
= Assyrian arrow-head character (Fig. 22) is 

especially good illustration of the rigid and 
rectilinear type of letter; abundant examples of 


preserved in our National useum. The Assy. 


applied in the Bible to the sovereigns of Egypt, 
is simply a royal title, being derived from two 
Egyptian words, fa-Ouro—the king, and does 
not in itself suffice to indicate any particular 
ruler. Fig. 4 is a still more interesting illustra- 
tion of this use of hieroglyphic writing. It is 
represented on the walls of one of the magnifi- 
cent palaces built in ancient Thebes by the 
pharaoh Shishak, and the ruins of which still 
exist. On one of the walls a grand triumphal 
ceremony is sculptured, the victorious king 
being represented as presenting before his gods 
the captive rulers of thirty conquered foreign 
states. Amongst these prisoners of war the 
subject of our f e occurs. The inscription, 
it will be noticed, is surrounded by a turreted 
ring, implying a fortified city; while the hie- 
roglyphics therein enclosed read Joudaha Malek 
—the King of Judah. Turning now to the 
12th chapter of the 2nd Book of Chronicles, we 
may read a little more about this Egyptian 
sculpture ; we find as follows :—“ And it came 
to pass, when Rehoboam had established the 
kingdom, and had strengthened himself, he 
forsook the law of the Lord, and all Israel with 
him ; and it came to pass, that in the fifth year 
of King Rehoboam, Shishak, king of Egypt, 
came up against Jerusalem because they had 
transgressed against the Lord. Then came 
Shemaiah, the prophet, to Rehoboam, and to 
the princes of Judah that were gathered together 
at Jerusalem because of Shishak, and said unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord, Ye have forsaken 
me, and therefore have I also left you in the 
hand of Shishak.” Of this event no mention 
whatever is made in profane history, and it 
appears to us a point of no little interest thus 
to find the Biblical account confirmed by the 
sculptures of a ruined and long-buried temple 
in Africa. As some of our readers may not 
know how men like Champollion and Dr. Young 
have thus been able to reveal these ancient secrets 
a few words of explanation may not be out 
of place, In the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
B.C. 196, the priests made a decree, sudlles on 
his kingly virtues, his piety, and noble qualities, 
and ordered his statue to receive like homage 
with that given to the gods themselves; and to 
the intent that the edict might be more widely 
known, and therefore more generally obeyed, it 
concludes with the words, “it is decreed to set 
up a tablet of stone with letters for the priests, 
letters for writing, and letters for the Greeks, 
which proclamations are to be set upin the temples 
of Egypt on the first, second, and third sides of the 
pedestal of the statue of King Ptolemy, living for 
ever, beloved by Pthah, God Epiphanes most 
gracious.”” One of these tablets, known from 
the place of its discovery as the Rosetta stone, 
may be seen in the British Museum, and it is to 
this we owe our knowledge of hieroglyphic 
writing ; the Greek inscription being easily read- 
able, and being known to be identical with the 
others, thus affording a basis from which to 
work, a clue that patient industry and critical 
scholarship have not been slow to take advan- 





it may be seen on the ae from Nineveh, 


tage of. The inscription, as is usual in Hebrew 


and other Eastern writing, must be r 
right to left, the reverse we be own sb om = 
\ arrow-head inscriptions read also from 
right to left, while their cursive writing, like 
our own, reads from left to right. Some of the 
earliest Greek monuments are curious on account 
of their Boustrophedon inscriptions : the lines 
running alternately from right to left, then from 
left to right, the eye moving, as the Greek word 


Fig. i. Fig. 12. 


implies, like an ox ploughing—passing up one 
furrow, then down the next. Fig. 21 is an illus- © 
tration of this peculiar character. Inscriptions 

early coins are frequently wrong in direction ; 
but this has, no doubt, arisen from want of fore- 
thought on the part of the coiner, allowance 
not having been made for the reversal that of 
necessity follows when the coins are struck, as 
in the case of the types of the printing-office 


AP XX 


Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 


or the letters on a seal, more familiar examples 
possibly to some of our readers. 

Inscriptions enter very largely into the orna- 
ment of the Moors. The quaint forms of the 
Cufic character, and the medium in which the 
designs were produced, a plaster easily mani- 
pulated, either by cutting or modelling, led ‘to 
great richness of detail and effect, and the strict 
commandment laid on all Mohammedan races 


& AA 


Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


by the Koran, not to make the picture or image 
of any created thing, still further tended to 
render their decorative work dependent on the 
interlacing of inscriptions. The Mohammedans 
are divided into four orthodox sects called 
Sunnees, and others who, like the old Spanish 
Moors and the Persians, do not so strictl regard 
the commands of the prophet. Wes how- 
ever, confine our remarks to examples seen in 
the Alhambra, the Moorish fortress-palace of 


ia 
& 


Granada, since our readers will be more familiar 
with that building owing to several elaborate 
works that have been published, and also to the 
admirable reproduction of parts of it at Syden- 
ham ; while its unorthodox character is not suf- 
ficiently marked to prevent oo vole = 
resent purpose at least, a g example 
Sehenetn Art. It would be impossible 
without the aid of colour and large and elaborate 
drawings to show clearly how completely the 
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interlacing letters are incorporated and made 

art of the general ornamental effect : the fol- 
wing examples will, however, give some idea 
of the character of these sentences: ‘‘ Praise be 
given to God, there is no power nor strength 
but in God;” ‘‘ O God, thine is the praise for 
ever, and thine are the thanks for ever; ” this is 
the largest and most important class. A second 


Gyo [SE 5) 


| Fig. 19. 


| lass consists of sentences, not from the Koran, 
| like the preceding, but of general moral tone : 
one example will suffice—‘ Be not one of the 
negligent.” ‘A third class consists either of 
general passages from the poets, or sentences in 
direct praise of the building they adorn, or of its 
occupant. They are written in that hyperbolic 
style so commonly to be found in tern 


TIOZEIAITTTOX 





Fig. 20. 
try ; thus, in one of the halls of the Alham- 
ra, the following occurs :—‘‘Every art has 


gifted me with its elegance, nay, has given me 
all its splendour and perfection ; indeed, when 
the spectator has attentively examined my beauty, 
he will find reality to exceed the most extrava- 
gant conceptions of his fancy. He will see the 
full moon beam forth from my light, and its 


AHTHIAOL? 
APDEKAIVTOK 


" Fig, 21. 


halo leave me to enter the mansions of the sky. 
I was built by the Iman Ibn Nasr. May God 
uphold his majesty as an honour to other Lin ’ 
|| and perpetuate his glorious rank as long as, like 
the sun or the full moon, he continues to rise in 
the high region of the sky, mercifully to scatter 
the shadows of injustice and oppression: if the 
planets quiver in their orbs, it is through dread 


LFA FV SAU VAY 
VAIL DEV ORY 2) PE 


WAP PELSYAN AE 


| | Fig. 22. 











|| of thee; and if the branches of the Oriental 
willow bow down, it is perpetually to be thank- 
ing thee.” Some of the inscriptions in the 
|, Alhambra are in the cursive Arabic character ; 
| anexample of this is given in Fig. 19. Itisa 
good instance of the influence that materials 
| Cxercise over writing-forms, the Arabic, like 
| most other Eastern languages, being written 


“FE 


Fig. 23. Fig. 24. 


— conde ; if -— of our readers will pore mas 

reproduce it by aid of an ordinary steel-pen, 

they will realise at once the difficulty of obtain. 

ing those flowing lines and massive strokes that 
follow so naturally from the use of ,the reed. 

Before the invention of the printing-press, 

when all books whatsoever were written or 

| reproduced by the hand of the scribe, one book 


ee 








being often the patient labour of many years, 
the desire for abbreviation and saving of work 
led to the running together of letters by one 
stroke of the pen, the word or symbol thus 
formed being termed a monogram, from the 
Greek monos, one, and gramma, a letter. Fig. 9, 
formed by the letters J W R, is’a true mono- 
fam, as the forms are continuous throughout. 
he word is not, however, now used in so exact 
and limited a sense, the term being applied to 
the ornamental grouping of two or more letters, 
as in the design within the quatrefoil, Fig. 1. 
A cipher differs from a monogram in that the 
letters are repeated and reversed, so as to form 
a bi-symmetrical or multi metrical composi- 
tion ; the large illustration, Fig. 2, is an example 
of this. The three intersecting Cs in Fig. 18 
form a example of a multi-symmetrical 
cipher: it is taken from a bdiberon of Oiron 
Saience, or, as it is often termed, Henri Deux 
ware. A certain amount of doubt exists as to 
the meaning of the form, but it is generally con- 
cluded that it is the initial letter of the queen, 
Catherine de Medicis; an undercurrent of mean- 
ing connecting the crescent form with the 
Duchesse de Valentinois, better known as Diana 
of Poitiers. Fifty-five specimens only of the ware 
are known to exist, and almost all have this cypher 
upon them ; of these, twenty-five pieces are‘in 
English collections, twenty-nine in France, and 
the remaining one in Russia. The cipher, Fig. 17, 
formed by the crossed Cs, and the more curious 
than beautiful form, Fig. 13, made by putting 
two L Ps back to back, are taken from examples 
to be met with’on the back of Sévres porcelain, 
the first being on china, made, as the cipher 
indicates, during the reign of Charles X., the 
second during the sovereignty of Louis Philippe. 
Those who are curious in such matters, and 
willing to pursue the subject at greater length, 
— | find many valuable examples of monogram 
and cipher forms on old deeds, buildings, 
stained glass, and coinage; we have here only 
space to indicate a few of these. Many of the 
early monograms are very confused in arrange- 
ment and barous in treatment; of these 
Fig. 24, from a Bull of Pope Innocent III., 
A.D. 1214, is no bad example —the original 
may be seen in the British Museum. Fig. 23 is 
from the gateway of Tauropolis, in Lycia, datin 
about the second century. The form, thoug 
rude, has an interest and a history; we learn 
from it that the town was dedicated to Christ 
and St. Peter, as around a central cross-form we 
can trace the letters forming the word PETro. 
On early deeds and mural inscriptions we fre- 
quently find the subject-matter prefaced by a 
cross, the idea involved being dedicatory, the 
significance “‘In the name of God.” In later 
times this cross gives place to a monogram, the 
significance remaining the same. We have, in 
Figs. 5, 6, sketched two examples from charters 
in the British Museum: one drawn up in the 
reign of Edgar, A.D. 961, the other in the reign of 
Canute, A.D. 1031. The mono is com 
of the first two letters of the Greek word for Christ : 
it is the form which is said to have appeared 
at noon-day in the sky, outshining the sun in its 
splendour, before the heathen em , while a 
voice was heard to say, ‘‘ By this sign shalt thou 
conquer.” Assigning any value we please to 
this legend, the fact, at least, remains that 
Constantine did receive on we 
his old superstitions, and that, joining the Chris- 
tian Church, he henceforth removed the old 
Roman eagle from the standard of the legions, 
placing in its stead the sacred monogram. It 
was also, until the fifth century, stamped 
upon the imperial coinage. It is very curious 
that this form of monogram should in later 
times have been completely supplanted by 
the I.H.S. with which we are so familiar. 
Both refer to the same person ; both are equally 
expressive ; and the former one the easier to 
carve or paint. The I.H.S. is formed by ‘the 
first three letters of the Greek word for Jesus. 
It is often supposed that the letters 1.H.S. 
stand for the Latin words “ Jesus Hominum 
Salvator,” Jesus, the Saviour of men; but this 


is not so; though alike ingenious, appropriate, 
and beautiful, i io om afterthonght; ent not the 
iginal intention. : wa 
‘onograms on coinage.—The earliest British 
example with which we are familiar is on 4 





y of the Mercian King Offa, A.D. 757. 
e of the farthings of Queen Elizabeth have 
her upon them, surmounted by the 
royal crown. The result is not, however, very 
successful, as the designer has endeavoured to 
get in all the letters of her somewhat lengthy 
a ae See Cae Se mp gm 
amples may be seen on a “ ” piece 
of where the e ae 


monogram 
of the letters forming the words Maria 
gina; while in a ‘‘testoon” of the same 
monarch, struck at her iage with Francis II. 
of France, the initials M ond ¥ 060 clone ened, 
surmounted by the regal crown, and flanked by 
the Scottish thistle on one side, and on the 
other by the lily of France. On aye | piece 
of Charles II. we meet with a series of interlacing 
Cs identical in design with those shown in 
Fig. 18; but from each letter being the same 
width throughout, it is a little different in effect ; 
on other coins of the same king, two Cs back to 
back, like the monogram of les of France, 
are met with. On the half-crown of William 
and Mary we meet with the form shown in 
Fig. 143 it is curious to notice that while at first 
sight the eye is satisfied of the presence of both 
the W and M, yet on closer scrutiny it will 
perceived that neither letter is ly com- 
plete. 

Pictures are often marked by the artist with his 
monogram; we must here only refer to one charac- 
teristic example, the A D affixed by Albert Diirer 
to his work. While possessing (Fig. ge one 
advantage—clearness—it errs in irec- 
tion: if any: letter in a combination is made 
larger than the rest it should be the most impor- 
tant initial that is thus distinguished. In Diirer’s 
monogram the A of the Christian name is far 
more conspicuous than the D of the surname; 
had he placed the A within the D, instead of about 
it, the result would have been better. John Thorpe, 
an eminent architect of the time of Elizabeth, 
left behind him some hundreds of drawings of 
the various buildings in which he had been con- 
cerned; these drawings are carefully ——_ 
in the Soane Museum, and amongst ma 
be seen a plan in the form of Fig. 12, and benea 
it the following :—* These two letters, I and T, 
joined together as you see, is meant for a 
dwelling-house for me. John Thorpe.” No 
doubt the result, if carried out, would have been 
a mansion at once commodious and picturesque, 
though the motive guiding the planning is 
almost as grotesque as that of the Escurial, 
which, being dedicated to St. Lawrence, who 
suffered martyrdom by being roasted on a lar, 
gridiron, is built in - aaa of that useful a 
to the culinary art, the bars being 
by lines of building, and the feet by four little 
towers at the angles, the architect being of 
necessity obliged to turn his gridiron upside 
down. 

Many of the “‘ merchants’ marks,” as they are 
termed, are monogrammatic in character ; 
were largely ted in medizeval times by those 
who, not being of ag birth, were for . 
to bear arms. The two examples given in 
Figs. 15, 16, are from " glass in the South 
Kensington Museum, being represented on 
shields like the more orthodox heraldic charges. 
Fig. 3, a branch letter, and Fig. 11, a rib 
letter, are given as two — of the various 
modifications of letter-form indulged in by the 
later illuminators, pa nv) earlier masters pa 
the art uently employed grotesque 
forms, the Nemed, fish, or a ee 
them into the shape of the required 

A use was made of during 
the Middle Ages as an element of decoration ; 
thus at Templenewsam, near Leeds, the follow- 
ing is carved round the three sides formed 
the front and wings: “All glory and 

iven to God, the Father, the 
Fioly Ghost on high ; peace upon 
be 2 hie er Bage 
to our gracious ing g 
his subjects ; Health and 
house.” Wedding- 


as it was termed, engraved 
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VENETIAN PAINTERS. 
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AN. HERE is a small engraving, executed about the year 
1580, showing the amusements of festa days in Venice 
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at that time. Cruelty is the vice of the uncivilised ; 


: but in Venice at that date we must admit a very high 
degree of material refinement prevailed ; and yet these amuse- 
ments are exceptionally cruel. One of them is called amassar la 
gatta col capo raso—“ slaughtering the cat by the shaved head hans 
which is done on a raised platform that all may see, and ladies 
are represented looking on from all the windows at all these 
games. The cat is bound by bands round its armpits and loins 





to a vertical post, and the man, stooping to its level, buts it with 


print one man is in the act of doing so, while another, who has 
presumably been defeated by the pain he has suffered, applies | 
his hands to his wounded head. 

This print seems to me to indicate and suggest one of the 
greatest anomalies of these times. The conjunction of nobility 
of intellect and physiognomy with an absence of consideration 
for others, so complete as to be unconscious, is not to be found 
anywhere else so marked. We must keep this in mind, and 
also their patriotism, before we can appreciate fully the Venetian 
life contemporary with its luxurious Art and noble portraiture. 
‘They were prouder of their country, perhaps, than any people 
of modern times, their country being only a city of their own 
creation, founded—as it was said—on the anniversary of the day 
on which Adam was created by God, and Jesus Christ was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost. This pride and carelessness of 
others over whom the law-makers had power produced the most 
implacable and irresponsible of all possible governments, the only 
means of reacting on which was by conspiracy or revenge. The | 
first employment of mercenaries was by the Signoria; it is said 
that the first appearance of bravos was in Venice, and we know 
sundry practices of extreme severity existed in connection with | 
trade-guilds. 

The administration of law itself had sometimes a barbaric rich- 
ness or gaiety, giving an Oriental colour to Venetian history ; as, 
for instance, the Candian in the suite of the Prince D’Este, who 
managed to enter the treasury of St. Marc and rob the Doge’s 
baretta of its gems, was condemned to be strangled by a gilded 
rope. This execution, and all executions for many years, took 
place between the granite columns on the Piazzetta, for a curious 
reason, In the Spartan times, when the columns were with great 
difficulty raised on their prepared bases, all gambling was unlaw- | 
ful. The amateur engineer, who effected the erection on the | 
promise of having a request complied with, which he was prepared 
to name on the accomplishment of his task, demanded the right | 





magic, for “ reasons of state.” 


of gambling on the space between the two pedestals. The | 
authorities kept their word by granting the privilege, but imme- | 
diately removed the public executions to this very spot, by which | 
means the superstitious Venetians were entirely scared away. 
The gambler was circumvented, but the engineer was defrauded. | 
In the internal governmental arrangements the most complicated | 
measures were adopted to insure honesty, as if an extraordinary | 
ability in scheming had to be guarded against. The election of 
the Doge was thus rendered so complicated it is a wonder its 
result was not more frequently a failure. The opening act of the 
election was the selection by ballot of thirty from the Grand 
Council, these were reduced_to nine by the same means, and these | 
nine elected forty, each of the forty being required to have at 
least nine balls. The>forty ‘so elected were then reduced to 
twelve by ballot again ; the twelve now remaining elected twenty- 
five, who were again reduced to nine. These nine elected forty- 
five, who were reduced, as before, to eleven, who elected forty-one 
who had to be all confirmed by the Grand Council, and who then 
elected the Doge! At first the Doge was absolute and irrespon- 
sible, but afterwards the care of political offences was confided to 
a Council of Ten, under whom any citizen might disappear as if by 


| 


} 


At the risk of unduly lengthening this introduction to our proper 
subject, I must notice the historical incident that played the most 
important part in the decoration of the city and in its Art : this was 
the real or fancied possession of the bones of St. Marc. Piety 
and ecclesiastical observances were very favourite amusements 
with the Venetians, so much so, that some native historians have 
assigned that as the final cause of the long prosperity of the city, 
The great event in connection with this passion, one of the most 
remarkable in the history of redics, was the translation of the 
body of St. Marc from Alexandria to Venice, where it was in the 
course of three centuries enshrined in a church of the highest 
value in the history of mediaeval architecture, and especially in 
the art of mosaic, examples of which it has preserved of various 
kinds and dates, while they have disappeared by time and 
accidents in Rome and elsewhere. Besides, St. Marc and his lion 


his head like a battering ram, crushing the creature if he can, | appear in a hundred different pictures of the school, they were 
spite of its tearing his scalp with its maddened claws. In the | 


bound up with the very life of the city, and became identified with 
it more completely than any other patron-saint ever was with the 
locality under his charge. So self-sufficient did the piety of the 
Venetians become, and so confident were they in the efficiency of 
their patron, that the Roman ecclesiastics said, with irony, that 


_ Venice had a pope of its own, z/ Japa Marco. 


By the middle of the ninth century the sailors and merchant- 
adventurers of the Lagune had excelled all others on that side of 
Italy, and absorbed nearly all the trade of the East. At that time, 
Alexandria being under Mahomedan rule, a little fleet of Venetian 
ships was lying in the harbour there, when the church wherein 
lay the remains of the Evangelist was pounced upon by the 
ruling powers, and the coloured marbles with which it was lined 
carefully removed for the purpose of decorating a rising palace. 
The Mahomedans were by no means unmindful of relics, but the 
priests belonging to the church were frightfully agitated lest the 


holy body should suffer profanation. The Venetian merchants, 


whose plans were laid, came to their aid, offered their ships as a 
temporary asylum for the precious burden, and having once got 


it on board in a basket, put to sea. Theft was indeed the only 
| way in times of peace such invaluable objects could be acquired, 


Mahomedans as well as Christians held them so tenaciously ; but 
this did not seem to displease the saint, who forthwith began a 
career of miracle-working, warning the captain of the particular 
ship to whose yardarm the sacred basket had been attached, in 
fear of the examination for contraband goods, to furl his sails, 
and so forth. When safely landed at the spot now occupied by 
the church of San Francisco della Vigna (which still possesses one 
of the earliest pictures of the school, the colossal Virgin of 
Negroponte) an angel was said to address him with the words 


Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus, words afterwards placed on 


the open book under the paw of the lion, and the mad joy of the 
people overflowed in feasting, music, processions, and prayers. 


| The former patron, St. Theodore, was laid aside for the Evan- 


gelist, and, by the help of the Greeks, the most wonderfully rich 
mass of building, golden mosaic within and crusted marble of 
many colours without, began to rise. 

And yet it has been questioned whether any bones or body of a 
saint was ever brought there. Two centuries after, in 1094, the 
Emperor Henry III. made an express pilgrimage to the shrine, 
when its contents could not be found, had disappeared, temporarily 
withdrawn themselves, as it was said. This untoward affair cast 
the city into mourning, until one morning the Sacristan perceived, 
on entering the church, a fragrant odour, and a brilliant light 
issuing from a particular column. At first he feared a fire was 
breaking out, but on approaching he saw a human arm protruding 
from the stone. Very soon Doge and bishop, with priests in 
hundreds, were kneeling before the rent and illuminated column, 
when the protruding hand dropped a ring from one of its fingers 
into the bishop’s bosom. The solid mass opened, and an iron 
coffin was visible, in which were the remains of St. Marc. This 
was on the 24th of July, ever after kept as a feast ; but, strange to 
say, since that time the burial-place of the body has remained 
unknown. The secret was said to be confided to a few, but, 
indeed, the next Doge (or rather Carossio, the usurper of the 
Doge’s throne) has been accused of selling the relics. The ring, 
itself a sufficient curiosity, was stolen, and disappeared in 1585. 
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In connection with this church, the art of mosaic, which had 
been practised long before by Greeks at Ravenna, entered Venice. 
With the mosaists came other. artists, and on the island of Murano, 
besides the glass-workers, various Byzantine craftsmen began 
working. It is to this island and to these painters, of whom, 
however, individually we know nothing, we must look for the 
beginning of all the arts in Venice. 


IV. 
MOoSAIC.—THE MURANESE. i 


THE two outlying islands, too far away from the seventy or eighty 
on which the city stands to be considered a part of it, Torcello 
and Murano, are long strips of still thickly inhabited houses, with 
symptoms of antiquity as great as any part of the capital. To the 
last-named island the manufacture of glass was confined by the 
government, and held in the profoundest secrecy ; but there can 
be no doubt this secrecy was initiated by the workmen themselves, 
who were foreigners, and that the workshops of Constantinople 
continued to a rather late time to export objects of Art of all 
sorts, glass and pictures in particular, not only to Venice, but to 
all the coast-towns of Italy. During the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries the whole interior of Italy was overrun by 
northern conquerors, and production had entirely ceased. This 
being the case, the cities along the coast, Venice, Ravenna, 
Ancona, and round by Naples to Genoa, the rival at a later time 
of Venice, were better off than interior towns. Late Roman Art 
during this period dies out. 

Venice itself, dating from this period, had no traditions what- 
ever. No antique spirit inspired sculpture as at Pisa and Rome, 
nor even at a later time did it practically adopt the Renaissance, 
especially in architecture, like the rest of Italy. There seems to 
have been, in the early Venetian temper, a dislike to adopt benefits 
of an intellectual sort from the ¢erra-firma which the island power 
had subjugated, from Padua and Verona particularly ; and the 
advantage of trade with the capital of the Eastern Empire 
continued the Byzantine influence in other matters. At the same 
time we must recognise in the architecture of the advancing city 
a quite independent character: sculpture there was none under 
Greek religious influence. It must be remembered also that 
Eastern Art not only continued its traditional forms and conditions, 
it retrograded ; and its pictures gradually became more hieratic, 
parting from living nature altogether at the very time free artistic 
impulses were beginning in the West. 

We must not, therefore, expect to find any authentic pictures 
dating very early in Venice. There were painters on the Continent 
a century earlier. Giotto’s noble work in the Arena was accom- 
plished at the very commencement of the fourteenth century, 1306, 
and yet near as it was, and in the territory of the republic, it 
appears to have had no influence on the painters of Murano ; the 
most prosperous state in Italy, Venice, at that day; continued 
without painters, and imported its art with its manufactures. 

; The earliest existing specimens of native mosaics, according to 
Ku gler, works which the writer has too indistinct a recollection of 
to mention on his own authority, are the mosaics in the church of 
St. Cyprian, in the town of Murano, completed in 882, representing 
the Virgin between saints and archangels. With incomparably 
more force, however, he says, the Byzantine type is represented in the 
church of St. Marc, that curious fabric being begun in 976, at the 
latest, the earliest wall and cupola pictures therein go back to the 
eleventh, and perhaps to the tenth, century. The floor, the walls, 
and the pillars, half-way up, were covered with the most costly 
mar bles, while the rest of the interior—ypper walls, waggon-roofs, 
and cupolas, comprising a surface of more than forty thousand 
square feet—was covered with mosaics on a gold ground; a 
gigantic work, which even all the wealth of Venice spent six 
centuries in patching together. Thus it is that we find all the 
successive stages of development in these mosaics, down to “the 
lowest mannerism of the school of Tintoretto,” perpetuated in the 
edifice. Many of the earlier are so noble in design, and so curious 
in an archzeological and mythological point of view, that it ,is 
Surprising they have not been more studied and reproduced. 
The single figures are for the most part conventional and similar 





to others of the same personages elsewhere ; but the long series 
of subjects from the Bible, beginning with the first verse of 
Genesis, are full of thought and mystical beauty. In all those 
showing the progressive stages of creation, God is represented in 
light yellow and bright garments, partly white, not as in later 
Art in deep red and blue, approaching to black. He stands 
calmly, he does not fly with rolling draperies and great feet 
extended, as in Michelangelo, or in Raphael's imitation of the 
same, and is attended by, or rather his acts are witnessed by, 
angels in light blue, one, two, or three; a single angel in the creation 
of Light (which is represented by bars of gold rushing out of two 
globes, one red, the other black), having one wing yellow, the 
other blue ; three angels in the creation of the vegetable world. 
In others that follow, as in that wherein their Maker is telling our 
first parents to be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, 
we see the most unhesitating candour of representation, showing 
the long journey and the many changes our ideas of the Deity 
have passed through since these mosaics were considered their 
fitting expression. 

The effect on the eye made by the interior of St. Marc’s, which 
is only lit from above, is certainly gloomy and oppressive, but 
gorgeous and overpowering. We must remember that there was 
no need for light except at the altar, which was blazing with lamps, 
when the people assembled, and that glass windows were at their 
rarest at the time the church was planned ; but it strikes upon the 
heart of the visitor as the piled-up offerings of men who were 
willing to buy the favour of Heaven with the richest gifts. From 
the tesselated pavement, undulating like the waves of the sea 
(whether or not intentionally is a question lately raised, and still 
unsettled, although it is said the groining of the crypt is perfect), 
up to the gilt ironwork on the tops of the cupolas, it is complete. 
Outside the mosaics are for the most part late. The only old one 
of the five, over the five portals, shows the difference between the 
decorative sense of the end of the fourteenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, when the others were mostly done. 
The spaces covered are concave hemispheres, and in the earlier 
mosaic the forms are made to bend with the curvature towards the 
centre, like reflections in a glass ball; the later resists the 
curvature of its own surface, contradicting the architectural basis, 
and looking like a picture applied. 

In one of her shorter and less exciting romances, George Sand 
has described the life of the “ Maitres Mosaistes” of the later 
period, that of Tintoretto, when the Greek traditions were thrown 
aside, and the work was done by Italians emulating the design of 
the great masters in painting. Her actors are principally two 
families of brothers, one of which, the Zuccati, are very able 
artists ; the other, the Bianchini, are only skilful mechanics in 
comparison, and are eaten up by the Venetian vice of jealousy. 
These last, with their former apprentice Bozza, lodge an accusa- 
tion of false treatment of the work of the Church against the 
Zuccati, who are brought before the Council of Ten, and condemned 
to the cells under the /zads. All this story, down to many minute 
particulars, except the last-mentioned, has been taken without 
acknowledgment by the romancist from the actual reports of a 
process instituted by the Procuratori of St. Marc’s about the year 
1530, given by Zanetti in an appendix to his book, “ Della Pittura 
Veneziani.” 

The whole narrative, in its original shape, is exceedingly 
interesting, and reveals to us a vivid page of the Art-life of the 
time. It may be, therefore, worth while to dwell upon the 
story here a little further. 

In 1515, were employed on the frescoes to cover spaces as yet 
vacant, Marco Rizzo and Vincenzio Bianchini. The labours of 
these two were much approved of, their salaries were increased, 
and they proceeded to cover the ceiling of the Sacristy, when a 
priest, Alberto Zio, and “ the celebrated ” Francisco Zuccato joined 
them in 1524. These last seem to have divided the vault between 
them, and Rizzo did also a Madonna above the doors, on the 
pedestal of which he placed his name, Marcus Lucianus Rissius, 
1530. This vault, Zanetti says, is very fine, ‘excellent in colour, 
and of the school of Titian, possibly by him indeed, as the Zuccati 
were dear to him, Titian having lodged with them on his arrival 
in Venice, and received some early instruction from Sebastian, the 
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Zuccato, syndaco of the pai ters, “as may be seen 
nae or agent wre as Geir ena which Sebastian 
was syndic was a guild, or a brotherhood for religious peepee 
and acts of mercy, dots motappear.) ; Rizzo's Madonna ‘was my 
very Titianesque, but. as ao.fustber. mosaics by either. Rizzo era . 
priest Zio appear, and, Zuccato’s work :received | all - the: praise, 
Zanetti agrees with a-previous historian, that both of them ich, 
"the Benda not to be so.displaced. ° It is said that one 
of them had béen banished: for a ‘time for some offence against 
law, and had also been before the Council of Ten for coining, so 
that they were dangerous men. It is just possible, on the other 
hand, the author admits, that these reports were circulated by the- 
Zuccati. Franciscb, receiving all the praise, has his salary increased 
to 100 ducats asyear, and .gets his brother Valerio engaged at the 

same high remuneration. .The Procuratori determine topursue: 
the work with.energy, aud we regret to.find Titian advising that 
the old archaic.mosaics should be replaced in the mew style, The 
Zuccati now worked in the Atrium between the two‘doors, at the 
* Resurrection6f Lazarus, and other subjects; en which their names 
may still be seen inscribed. At the same time the Bianchini had 
a space assigned. them, and they were allowed. three pupils, among 














whom was Bartelomeo Bozza, afterwards: a.good master ; and 
Vincenzio Bianchini worked. ten years on the ‘ Genealogy of the» 
Madonna.’ . so 

Now begins the process at law: the Procuratori.having ‘received: 
notice that the»Zaccati were, employing: paint, and -healing up 
defects in other, ways, these artists are cited to answer, and 
witnesses are; examined,. Procurater Cassiere,;»who «had given 
‘Francisco the. commtission for the pictures «fram the Apocalypse, 
is placed at the head of the inquiry. : One.witness: says Valerio 
Zuccato spends his time at his ewa private shop, wherein he makes 
clothes, hats, slashes, ot slashed cloth'( /rastagl/). Bozea pointed 
out a portion ef an angel’sshand, and part.of a cloud, painted up ;- 
the organist of the church proved that a’ Latin word wrongly given 
in an inscription had. been corrected by a piece of paper or card! 
stuck on. The Bianchini and a boy, who had just been admitted 
into the rank of. the;Mastets without any payment, were loud 
against the Zuccati.« Dbhen followed an inquiry inte the history of 
the designs, which were said not to be by the Zuccati,and this is 
a rather inexplicable matter, as it does not:appear to have beén 
essential to the inquiry, nor was it apparently imperative that the 
mosaists should: be their own designers. Francisco said he had 
made the designs himself; Valerio, that they were originally by 
Titian ; and their assistant, that.a stranger called Messer Orazio, 
dressed alla fagadéoforestien’, brought the designs. This myste- 
rious stranger és suppesed to have been Titian’s son, of that name. 

A commission of artists if then appointed to examine the entire 
works ; the leading painters .are- all. on this’ commission ,. among 
whom are TitianP.: Veronese, and Tintoretto, who acknowledge 
that the brush has .beén used,.but with no detrimental effect, and 
that the Zuccati’s work is intact and fine. Titian especially is a 
warm defender. . .Nevertheless, the verdict is against them. 
Francisco is condemned to do .some portion again, and Valerio. 
has his salary‘suspended. © The introduction of the /eads into the 
story belongs to George Sand. 

Zanetti remarks on the order to replace the old mosaics by: 
others in the néw-style of Arf, that’ this was repealed im #610, 
when it was determined that all renovation was to be conducted 
in the old manner. Thus the highest men in the most palmy 
period of painting commit one of the most gross offences against 
taste, while the nameless, at a time of degradation in the arts, 
reverse the sentence. In architecture we see that the successive 
additions and changes in cathedrals and churches have been 
always made in the newest style of the times, and in the late days 
of the Renaissance all early native Art was looked upon simply 
with contempt. 

The Zuccati claimed credit evidently as designers, but mosaic 


always was and will remain a purely mechanical labour, the actual 
designs being transferred from one job to another, as glass- 
painters are already beginning to treat theirs. N ative Art really 
sin gw “« goo when it was elsewhere in Italy in full 

; but in 





‘adua a group of painters are recognisable 
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__——_ nee 





Florence; and although Giotto, it is thought; did not 

any scholars behind him in Padua, the influence of the works 
he did there-was great. Whoever has visited the immense church 
of -St»Anthony in “that ‘city wilh remember ‘the: noble works by 
D’Avanzo. Veronese and ,Aldighiere da -Zevio,'in the Capella 
‘S. Felici, executed about 1376...But ‘nothing at all comparable 
to ‘these can be seen in Venice or Murano for a century later, 
We hear, indeed, both in Zanettj‘ahd Lanzi, the names of several 
very ‘early men,*but the picture engraved in this Journal some 
time ‘ago of the ‘ Madonna Enthroned,’ by Giovanni and Antonio 
da “Murano, is“one of ‘the'best “atithenticatéd “and most accom- 
plished éarly works of the school: ~" © +» 

This picture has 4 gold background; stamped with a pattern, and 
surrounded with ’ Gothic work /*two ‘little ‘angels stand on either 
side 6n the arnts ’of’the throné. Tht first-named painter, Gio- 
vanni; is frequently called “4/¢manus.'' Two excellent pictures, 
their joint ‘production, ‘are in the Academy, one" dat ed 1440, the 
other 1446, with the’names “fohanné} Alantanus Antonius da 
Murano fe.* ‘ Séme fine works by these’ paintérs are also to be 
seen in-the inne? chapel’ of ‘St. Zaccaria in*Vehice, but those in 
the Académy“are best Known, and give a very high conception of 
the acconiplishment of the’artists. “One of 'thefn is the ‘ Corona- 
tion of the Virgin’ (t440), With many figures,.ambong them some 
beautiful boys*of éarhest expression,’ holding the implements of 
the Crucifixion’; around are’seated’ saints, in-whose heads Kugler 
finds “ahe-idéal- typeof the»Gerthanié: style, mingled with indi- 
vidual character, somewhat in the mannet of Stéphen of Cologne.” 
The other ‘isan * Enthronéd “Madonna; uider! ‘a! baldaquin, sup- 
ported : by-small' antgels,:four fathers’ of :the Church by her side. 
These -last seem: to. have been rather »straiige to the artists’ 
practice, as they are:prosaic and withoat dignity; whereas all their 
Madonnas ‘posse$s* grace and ‘a’nbdble simplicity: The picture is 
full of decorative’ miaterialss*) = -\ +“ tr? Im 

Another: master-work of this datesis in the €apello de’ Mascoli, 
in St. Marc’s, which must besmentioned here atid in this connec- 
tion, on account of ‘its design and splendodr, although it is in 
mosaic. In this‘ chapel, the ‘entirerwalls of which are covered 
with these picturés of the-history of ‘the Virgin, showing the most 
advancetl-Art ‘of that:day' (they were commenced in 1430) in 
expression of form, architectural’ backgrounds in corr ect perspec- 
tive, or something ‘like’ it, and -beauty of*type, we see the Art of 
Giambono, & native Venttian, who workedim fire mosaic, when 
painting in tempera was universally adopted on walls elsew here 
bygoddrattigs! «vrs! Sorts wl 

' Kugler’s remarks on these and other works which constitute 
the'rentaining exarhplés of the oldest art of debign in Venice are 
bétter than any words of our bwn would be here’ “ How the old 
‘Venetian schodl,”*he says, “arrived at this*state of develop ment 
remains still uncertain. We do not recdgnise the influence of the 
Giottesehe, but rather the types“of thé Gérm¥uniic style, grad ually 
assuming a new character. - In*respect tothe peculiarities of the 
school, we are tempted to«fegard them jin connection with the 
social condition’ of ‘Venice itself.! The+depth and transparency 
of separate colours observatle-in the old Wenetian school had 


at a much ai Sioa, Sem, cesar ae 
leave 


‘| been“long.a distinguishing element ’in ‘the Byzantine paintings 


on wood, and: may be,.therefore, traceablete this source without’ 
‘our: aSsuming: an influence on ‘the ‘part ‘of ‘Padua, through the 
channel of D’Avanzo, of “from “the North “through that of 
Johannes Alamanus.” 


Our illustration of the Venetian painters this month is by 
Sebastian del Piombo, ‘ St. Magdalene, accompanied by a 
Catherine and Barbara;’ one of his early works, done before still 
left Venice, for the church of St. John Chrysostom, and al 
existing there. The pictures in that church will be ment 
again in our notice of Sebastian. 


WILLIAM B, SCOTT. 





ia di : Arti of 1857 (the 
* Kugler says 1446, the catalogue of the Accademia di a a Gat 
latest writer possesses) gives 1496, as the date. ‘The Ma ’ 
meet engraved, is, I believe, that mentioned by Kugler as a ‘ Madonna Enthroned, 
said to be in St. Fosca. 
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OBITUARY. 


ROBERT GRAVES, A.R.A. 


WE heard with much regret of the death,: 


on the 28th of February, of this well-known 
line-engraver, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. Mr. Graves was almost the last of 
that generation of engravers which included 
C. Heath, W. and E, Finden, J. T. Will- 
more, A.R.A., E. Goodall, and a few others, 
although he was comparatively young when 
these were in the zenith of their reputation. 
His immediate ancestors had long been as- 
sociated with the art he practised, his father 
and grandfather, both bearing the name of 
Robert, being printsellers—the latter in 
Catherine Street, Strand, more than a 
century ago—and his younger brother, Mr. 
Henry Graves, has for very many years been 
known as, perhaps, the most extensive 
publisher of engravings in the kingdom. 

For more than forty years the works 
executed by Mr. Graves have been before 
the public; the er of them were 
published by his brother. Among his most 
popular plates may be pointed out, ‘ The 
Abbotsford Family,’ after Wilkie, ‘The 
Examination of Shakspeare, ‘after Sir G. 
Harvey, P.R.S.A.; ‘The Castaway,’ also 
after Harvey; ‘The Highland Whisky- 
still” after Sir E. Landseer, R.A.; ‘The 
First Reading of the Bible, from another of 
Sir G. Harvey’s pictures; ‘The Baron’s 
Charger, after J. F. Herring ; ‘The Slide,’ 
after T. Webster, R.A. ; ‘The Good Shep- 
herd, from Baron Rothschild’s picture by 
Murillo ; ‘The Madonna, from another of 
Murillo’s works, in the possession of Mr. 
Baring; a series of portraits including 
those of Mrs. Graham; Mrs. Lloyd, after 
Reynolds ; Mrs. Siddons, the Duchess of 
Devonshire, and Mrs. Beaufoy, all after 
Gainsborough ; the ‘ Blue Boy,’ also after 
Gainsborough ; ‘ Via Dolorosa,’ after Raf- 
faelle. His last completed plate was a 
portrait of C. Dickens, from the picture b 
W. P. Frith,R.A. At the time of his deat 
he was engaged on a portrait of Lady Ba- 
water, after Gainsborough. 

For the Art-Fournal Mr. Graves executed 
the following plates :—in 1850, ‘A Greek 
Girl, from the picture by Sir C. L. Eastlake 
in the Vernon Collection ; in 1855, ‘ Portrait 
of the Princess Amelia,’ from the picture by 
Sir T. Lawrence; in 1857, ‘The Princess 
Victoria Gouramma of Coorg,’ after Winter- 
halter; in 1859, ‘The Sisters,’ after Sir 
C. L. Eastlake; in 1860, ‘ The Royal Prin- 
cesses, daughters of George III., after 'J. 
Copley, R.A.—all these pictures are in the 
possession of Her Majesty; in 1862, ‘ The 
Origin of the Harp, after D. Maclise, R.A. ; 
and in 1866, ‘Paolo and Francesca da 
Rimini, from the picture by Sir J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A. 

Besides the works here specified, Mr. 
Graves engraved a large number of plates 
as book-illustrations. He was elected Asso- 
ciate Engraver of the Royal Academy in 
1836, and without going to the ballot, it is 
said. His plates, generally, are charac- 
terised more by their refinement and deli- 
cacy—and in these qualities they can 
scarcely be surpassed—than by any re- 
markable vigour of line : his best ‘ subject ’- 
plate is undoubtedly ‘The Whisky-still.’ 

Mr. Graves was highly esteemed, not 
only as an excellent artist, but as a gentle- 
_— of high character in all the relations 
of life. 


CHARLES KNIGHT. ° 


We may not pass over, without some 
record, the loss sustained by the death, on 





the 9th of March, of Charles Knight. His 
work was done, and his d re was not 
until he had attained the eighty-third year 
of his age. 

One of the few kindly 40n-mots of Douglas 
errold was this:—Knight said to him, 
Jerrold, I wish you would write my epi- 

taph.” “TI will,” was the answer ; “in fact, 
it’s done: Good Knight!” The erstwhile 
publisher was emphatically a good man : 
there was much genial kindliness in his 
nature: he was ever ready—perhaps, as the 
world thinks and acts, too ready—to serve 
such of his working ers as were in 
need. He was the pioneer of illustrated 
literature ; the Brothers Chambers preceded, 
with their always admirable “ Journal,” the 
once famous Penny Magazine ; the former 
was sustained by the industry and energy 
of two vigorous andj —_ men, almost 
unassisted ; the latter the co-operation 
of —_ of me — men of the ki ; 
yet the one flourishes in a no > 
while the other is ve rif ake 
forgotten. But Chambers never as the 
aid of Art to make the periodical popular 
while Knight derived from it much an 
very valuable assistance; it was, perhaps, 
more effective in others of his publications, 
notably the “ Shakspere,” in his edition of 
whose works he brought to bear much close 
research and sound learning; and it is 
unquestionably, taken ‘altogether, the best 
of the many the library contains, not over- 
burthened with notes, ine explaining every- 
thing that requires elucidation, and very 
rarely indeed beyond the comprehension of 
the multitude. 

As a publisher, however, Charles Knight 
was not successful; he fell into an error 
not uncommon—one that has received an 
illustration comparatively recent—that a 
publisher might be his own editor. He was 
an industrious as well as an upright man, 
and Art and letters owe a debt of gratitude 
to his memory. 

When we knew him first he was a.book- 
seller at Windsor; but it is nearly fifty 
years ago: his father had p him in 
the business. He was induced to settle in 
London (his establishment’ was in Fleet 
Street) mainly by the assured pros of 
the support of Lord Brougham and other 
leaders of the infant movement for dis- 
tributing information to the people, and he 
prospered for a time: it was not con- 
tinuous, and probably he has left little or 
nothing of property behind him. Never 
mind : it was well, if not remy spent ; the 
good he did was great and will be lasting. 





TESTIMONIAL TO SIR DANIEL 
GOOCH, M.P. 


THE shareholders Jd the Great phone Rail- 
way Com ha set a a sum of 5,000 

eas > ome cohen of ‘the appreciation in 
which the services of their chairman, Sir Daniel 
Gooch, Bart., M.P., were held by them, it was 
resolved to expend the greater part of this sum 


in the of a service of , to be exe- 
cuted ial by Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell, of New Bond treet. 


Sir Daniel Gooch entered the service of the 
Great Western Railway Company as ive 
engineer, in September, 1837, which position 
he resigned in 1864. During that period he 
was associated with Mr. Brunel, and with him 
fought the celebrated battle of the gauges, which 
is of historic interest in the of railway 
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iving Geese,’ £163; ‘ Landscape—Evening,’ 
= S ore oad, 163; "Near Black- 
posi, Esher,” 120; ‘On Wetley Rocks,’ £158 ; 
‘Ploughing on the Roman Campagna,’ £110; 
‘Tun Hill Farm, Staffordshire,’ £157; ‘ #arm- 
House, Warwickshire,’ £115; ‘ talian Peasants 
and Horses at a Fountain,’ £136; ‘ Returning 
from Milking,’ £215. : 

A miscellaneous collection, from the galleries 
of M. Noel Desenfans, the Hon. Marmaduke 
Constable Maxwell, the Hon. Philip Pierrepoint, 
Mr. J. H. Bullock, and others, was sold in the 
same rooms on March1. A portrait of Mrs. 
Morris, the mother-in-law of Mr. Desenfans, 
painted by Reynolds in 1775, was knocked 
down to Mr. White for the ——— _ of 
, ineas; while a portrait of the lady’s 
a Og Miss Morris, afterwards Mrs. Des- 
enfans, also by Reynolds, fetched only 115 
guineas (Haigh). Both pictures have been en- 

ved. ‘Felina,’ a girl with a kitten, engraved 
fy Coli er, in 1790, from the picture by Rey- 
nolds, formerly in the collections of Mr. Des- 
enfans and Lord De Tabley, fell to the biddin 
of Messts. Agnew for £1,250 gs. ; so also di 
Reynolds's ‘ Boy holding a Bunch of Grapes,’ 
for the sum of 1,220 gs. These two pictures 
were the property of Mr. Bullock. Another was 
a ‘ Portrait of John Wesley,’ by G. Romney ; 
sold for 530 gs. (Carter). 

Among other works included in the day’s sale 
were :—‘ A richly wooded Landscape,’ with a 
white horse drawing a cart laden with calves 
down a hill, a milkmaid with a pail on her 
head going up the hill, &c., painted by Gains- 
borough for the late Mr. Henry Compton, 
upwards of thirty years chief page and secretary 
to Queen Charlotte, 350 gs. (Payne) ; ‘ Portraits 
of Miss Paine and her Sister,’ daughters of 
Paine, the architect, who built Richmond 
Bridge, painted by Reynolds in 1757, and 
engraved, 210 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Masters 
Gawler,’ as schoolboys, engraved, Reynolds, 
550 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Calm,’ with fishing-boats 
at anchor, and figures near the coast, Van der 
—s 310 gs. (Green); ‘Italian Landscape,’ 
rocky and woody, with a party of peasants with 
mules, - Both, 400 gs. (Falkner); ‘St. John 
7 5 pe oe Murillo, from the collection 
oO yr, 430 gs. (Rutley); ‘ View in 
Italy,’ Weenk, 241 (—); ‘Interlor of a Lar- 
der,’ A. Van Utrecht, 150 gs. (—); ‘The 
Madonna,’ E. Serani, 135 gs. (—); ‘ View 
in Venice,’ with the church of SS. John and 
Paul, Canaletti, 3,200 gs. (Falkner); ‘The 

San Marco, Venice,’ Canaletti, 505 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Harbour Scene,’ by Zeeman, a 
scarce Dutch master of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, 400 gs. (Colnaghi); this 
picture was sold with the Gwydyr collection in 
1828 ; ‘ Portrait of Palladio, the architect, when 
young,’ Palma Vecchio, 190 gs. (—); ‘View 
near a Coast,’ with cavaliers and other figures, 
horses, &c., Wouwerman, 160 gs. (—); ‘ Wood 
Landscape,’ with figures and animals, Ruyedeel 
136 gs. (—); ‘ Poultry,’ Hondikoeter, £162 (—). 

wards of £19,000 was realised by the sale. 

_ The collection of pictures belonging to Mr. 
C. C. Grimes, of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
was sold by Messrs. Christie & Co. on the 7th 
and 8th of March. Many of the highest sums 
were paid for pictures by the two brothers 
A. H. Burr and J. Burr; y the former were, 
among others, —* Katherine and Petruchio,’ 
150 gs. ; * Prince Charles Stuart after Culloden,’ 
150 gs.; ‘ Boat-Builders,’ 120 gs.; ‘Dora and 
Farmer Allan,’ 140 gs.; ‘ The Escape of Queen 
Henrietta,’ engraved in the Art-Fournal, 21 5 gs.; 
‘Grandad’s Present,’ 115 gs., and ‘The T oy-Stall , 
105 gs. By Mr. J. Burr were— The Toy- 
Merchant,’ 90 gs.; ‘Domestic Troubles,’ en- 
graved in the Art-Fournal, 250 gs.; and ‘ Bed. 
time," engraved in the Art-Fournal, 220 gs 

The principal pictures by other artists, ‘esti- 
Highlant ce od given for them, were— A 

a Shepherdess,’ T, F - . 

* View near Fdinbergh,* He — 275 BS 5 

‘Near Tanbe; uM Bonheur, 94 gs. ; 

ana unbridge W ells,’ P. Nasmyth, 123 gs. ; 

eld near the Sea,’ J. W. Oakes, 126 gs; 

Pore,’ J. Linnell, 525 gs.; ‘The Bri 

4 . . 5 ” of 
Loch Katrine,’ A” Neemyth, 101 rns Turk, 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE VIENNA EXHIBITION will be opened 
on the rst of May, although, in compliance 
with old custom, it will be by no means 
complete. Many things will be delayed 
until “the last moment,” and some ad- 
mitted after the ceremonial has been gone 
through. Nearly all the British manufac- 
turers have, however, even now forwarded 
their contributions ; and the pictures and 
works in sculpture are all in Vienna. The 
examples of British artists will be few: a 
very small space was allotted to us, of 
which*our Commissioners complained, and 
against which they protested in vain. 
To enter into details would be to anticipate 
the “ Report” we shall commence with our 
May Part; that report will, we cannot 
doubt, be satisfactory to our subscribers, 
although it will not be so extensively illus- 
trated as such pages have been heretofore. 
We shall endeavour to select only such 
objects as are of unquestionable interest, 
the best productions of all nations being 
freely at our command. We trust to render 
this report instructive to all manufacturers 
and artisans, while interesting to the general 
public, and honourable to those who are the 
producers of excellent works. 

THE DuBLIN EXHIBITION has been a 
financial success, but the surplus is not 
large. The receipts were £23,100, and the 
disbursements, £21,700, leaving a surplus of 
£1,400, which would give 2 per cent. to Sir 
Arthur and Mr. E. C. Guinness, on the 
capital, £70,000, invested by them in the 
building. These gentlemen, however, have 
declined to accept that sum, and have re- 
solved to allocate it as a starting-fund to meet 
the heavy expenses which are expected to be 
incurred during the present year in the for- 
mation and maintenance of a Loan Museum 
of Art-Treasures. We are quite sure these 
estimable gentlemen—true patriots — are 
well content with the result; that it is 
sufficient to induce perseverance in their 
most laudable undertaking. It cannot be, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone will suffer 
them to do their work unaided ; the nt 
to South Kensington might very safely be 
lessened by some thousands to aid a 
“ Museum for the Encouragement of Art and 
Art-Manufacture” in Ireland. The First 
Lord of the Treasury can scarcely be aware 
of the immense amount of popularity he 
would gain in that country, not only by an 
act of grace and policy, but of strict justice. 
The “Loan Exhibition” might be better 
aided than it is: we believe there are many 
who require but a slight stimulus to give it 
effectual help; and hope we may induce 
some to communicate with the Secretary 
and Manager, Sir Edward Lee. 

INSTITUTE OF WATER - COLOUR 
PAINTERS.—This Society proposes, in fu- 
ture, to ballot for candidates for admission 
only once in the year. There was, we 
believe, a ballot on the 24th of last month, 
after our sheets were at press. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION.—The annual general meeting of 
this Society was held at the Arundel 
Rooms, Old Bond Street, on the 28th of 
February. It ap ars, from the report and 
balance-sheet of last year, that the income 
from all sources reached the sum of £3,557, 
including several donations, among them 
one of £500, from Mr. John Heugh, the 
| well-known collector. The sum of £1,530 
| was expended during the year in relieving 

eighty-six applicants with grants varying 
from £10 to £50; some of these grants 





‘ The | had béen previously made for many years ; 


s a 


now eighty-six years of age, havin i 
the gratuity no fewer than orale ane 
od > re Aegyy times ; one, thirty 
imes. is Society, as we have repeat 
stated, is Siena camuiaed in every — 
and confers incalculable benefits on the 
destitute. The engraving by Mr. T. 0 
Barlow, A.R.A. from Turner's ‘ Wreck of 
the Minotaur; at the cost of the late Earl of 
Yarborough, for the benefit of the Institu. 
tion, may now be seen at the Arundel 
Rooms ; and also an etching proof after 
Turner’s ‘ Vin of Macon,’ dom a 
unfinished plate, the gift of the same liberal 
donor. 

LAMBETH PALACE.—By the courteous 
thought of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the library at Lambeth Palace 
is o to the public on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from ten to three 
o’clock. The library is very rich in many 
ways that may be useful to the artist, the 
student, and even the artisan. Extracts 
from the MSS. or printed books are allowed 
to be made freely, but in case of a tran- 
script being desired of a whole MS. or 
printed book, the consent of the Archbishop 
must be previously applied for. Permission 
to draw or trace from miniatures and illu- 
minated MSS. will be given on submission 
of the applicant’s name to the Archbishop. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—The members of 
the Academy of Arts, New South Wales, 
having commissioned Mr. Cave Thomas to 
design a “ certificate of merit,” the artist has 
performed, with great ability, the very plea- 
sant task; its main feature consists of two 
females with arms stretched over a globe, 
the one lighting a torch at the blazing torch 
of the other. They are admirably p dren 
and the thought is genuine poetry, not the 
less effective because of its forcible truth. 
There is a portrait of the Queen at the base, 
and between pilasters are the insignia of 
the arts of painting and manufacture. The 
artists and the public of New South Wales 
are much indebted to Mr. Cave Thomas for 
an achievement so entirely satisfactory. 

JOHN PHILLIP, R.A.—Mr. T. O. Barlow, 
A.R.A., the executor of the late artist, is 
compiling a catalogue of his works, and 
will be glad to receive any assistance that 
may enable him to make it perfect: he 
warns the public that many forgeries are 
abroad, copies or spurious imitations of 
painter’s style. As much may be said of all 
the deceased artists whose works have 
become costly. Mr. Wainewright is not 
the only painter who, seeing a production 
in a grand gallery attributed to a great 
master, might write and say, “I did it. 
We remember one who, when a titled and 
wealthy collector was pointing out to 
him a “Titian,” the gem of his gallery, 
received a profound bow for every sentence 
of laudation he uttered. “What are you 
bowing for ?” asked the nobleman. | ey am 
thanking you for the praise you give me, 
was the reply, “for I painted that picture ; 
if you have any doubt about it, turn it, 2 
you will find painted at the back of it a 
portrait of my brother.” So it was. We 
could tell a score of stories equally strong 
in illustration. 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
CoLours.—Mr. Gladstone has been elected 
the first honorary member of this society. 
It will be remembered that the right hon. 
gentleman recently advised her Majesty to 
confer on the President (now Sir John Gil- 
bert) the honour of knighthood, as a public 
recognition of the iarly national branch 
of the Fine Arts which the society has culti- 
vated from the period of - a ereeall = 
1804. With a deep sense of the impo 
of the service thus sendered to Water-Colour 
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Painting by the First Minister of the Crown, 
the Society passed a special resolution to 
confer upon a limited number of eminent 
personages the distinction of honorary 
membership, and offered to Mr. Gladstone 
the first fruits of the new regulation, which 
the Premier has done the institution the 
honour to accept in a personal interview 
with its officers. Subsequently Sir Richard 
Wallace, M.P., Mr. Prescott Hewett, M. 
Madou, President of the Royal Belgian 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and 
Professor Ruskin, were elected. 

THE LATE MR. GEORGE SHALDERS.— 
A committee of artists has been formed for 
the purpose of making some provision for 
the family of the late Mr. George Shalders, 
member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours. In a circular which has 
been issued the Committee says :—“ Mr. 
Shalders died after a few days’ illness ; he 
was so absorbed in his art, as to be wholly 
unqualified for the battle of life, and on the 
sudden and unexpected death of his wife, 
not two years since, the shock so prostrated 
him that he was incapable of work for 
nearly a year ; this, after a long protracted 
illness, was followed by the death of his 
father, who had been entirely dependent 
upon him for several years. The heavy ex- 
penses incurred by these visitations com- 
pelled him to exert himself beyond the 
strength of a constitution never robust— 
his health gave way, and the sad climax 
was paralysis and death. There are three 
orphan girls who are wholly destitute ; the 
eldest, aged eighteen, is entirely incapable 
of doing anything to procure a livelihood, 
having a hip-joint disease ; the others are 
twelve and nine years of age.” In addi- 
tion to subscriptions, the Committee is 
now forming a collection of drawings and 
sketches in oil and water-colours, to be 
afterwards disposed of for the fund. Mr. 
J. H. Mole, of 7, Guildford Place, Russell 
Square, W.C., is the treasurer; and the 
Bloomsbury branch of the London and 
Westminster Bank receives subscriptions. 

THE GALLERY IN CONDUIT STREET.— 
The Ladies’ Exhibition cannot be again 
held here ; the gallery has been taken for 
a term by a picture-dealer, a Mr. M. 
Marsden, It is a new name in the craft. 
Truly, if the harvest is plentiful, the labourers 
are not few. 

THE TOWER PHOTOGRAPHED. — Mr. 
Frank Mason Good, an eminent and 
highly successful photographist, has sub- 
mitted to us some of a large series of pho- 
tographs of the Tower. It would seem that 
he has copied every part of the ancient, if 
not venerable, structure, even to the most 
minute objects in any way associated with 
its history : the armoury of course ; equall 
of course, the warders; the various build- 
ings conspicuous in the interior ; as well as 
several exterior views, and several “ items” 
connected with the great, and often good, 
men who were prisoners “ till death,” within 
the dismal walls. Especially‘striking is “ the 
green,” on which the executions took place, 
and where Lady Jane Grey was beheaded. 
The series of ——— has deep interest, 
—it is indeed a national series ; they are 
of great excellence as examples of the art, 
and may be strongly recommended to col- 
lectors. Those we heve seen are intended 
for the stereoscope ; but Mr. Good has 
bably produced them of various sizes. Itis 
to be regretted that, excepting the Traitor’s 
Gate,there is no view of the Tower from the 
River, although the Tower from the Thames 
has aspects singularly effective, and certain 
to be popular. 
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REVIEWS. 


ART-TREASURES OF THE LAMBETH LIBRARY: 
a Description of the Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, &c., including Notes on the Library. 
By S. W. Kersnaw, M.A., Librarian. 
Published by B. M. PickeRinc. 

THE expression “ Art-Treasures,” that ap 

in the title of the admirably executed volume 

recently published, with the sanction of the Pri- 

mate, by the librarian of Lambeth Palace, 
ae ari —_ to me mp See 
gathering together o: ious works some 

ago at Manchester, which with an qnpectel cle 

nificance and emphasis was entitled the “ Art- 

Treasures Exhibition.” Mr. Kershaw, however, 

does much more than merely refer to oepeney 

remarkable incident in the Art-history of recent 
years, and cause it again to in review 
in the memories of those whose privilege it 
was to have witnessed and studied the incident 
itself; for, the title of his book contains 
another word—the word ‘“ Description ”"—rich 
in all-important suggestiveness, which de- 

— how — ‘oage shortcoming at Manchester 

in 1857 in y impressed wu; the “ Art- 

Treasures Exhibition ’’ only T tenciaat and 

evanescent value. In 1873, Mr. Kershaw has 

done for the Art-treasures at Lambeth exactly 
what was not done by any one in 1857 for the 

Art-treasures at Manchester, —that is, he has 

published a faithful ‘‘ Description” of the trea- 

sures of Art, forming a single collection pre- 
served in the ancient and valuable library of 

Lambeth Palace; while the Art-treasures that 


Art-treasures of the Lambeth Library for the 
part consist. 

A series of splendidly illustrated publications 
has brought works of this order prominently into 
public notice of late years, so that what is 
“ illuminating” has attained to a wide-spread 
popularity. is “illuminating,” however, for 
yet re a. 3. f ae positively 

of a wor » if not a 
fniechh haracter, And, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, comparatively little has yet 
actually been accom to enable the works 
of the great medizval illuminators to take their 
history-—of story, expecially ta the highly 
tory—of history, es the hig’ 
interesting and valnabie aspect of an illustrator 
of national sentiments, tastes, manners, and 
usages ; and also as constituting in itself a history 
of Art, conspicuous for variety of both subject 





had been collected from the length and breadth 
of the realm with infinite labour and indefatigable 
energy, and brought together with triumphant 
success at Manchester, were 
themselves into their component elements, and 
to return to their several homes, without leaving 


behind them any such descriptive record as | their combin 


would have been at once the noblest of monuments 
and a national bequest of inestimable value. 
We have to express to Mr. Kershaw our grate- 
ful admiration for his volume, not only in conse- 


permitted to resolve | as infuse into war oe a pec 
um 


and treatment, for exact accuracy of contempo- 
raneous representation, and for such a sense of 
humour and such a sympathy with the grotesque 
uliar ani- 

mation. Early i tions of a high order 
also are distinguished in an eminent degree for 
richness and harmony of colour. 
In this these works exhibit in a singu- 
' larly striking manner rather an Oriental than a 
| European feeling ; so much so, in fact, that they 
| may be most advantageously studied in connec- 


quence of its intrinsic merits, but also since we | tion and through comparison with Japanese and 


have in it a worthy model for corresponding 
** Descriptions,” such as ought to be associated 
with every collection of Art-treasures, whether 
public or private, and published for the general 


It is characteristic of English treasurers of col- 

lections of ious works of Art, almost without 
tion, that they are free from all such selfish 

and jealous feelings as would prompt them to keep 
their s of every kind buried in the seclusion 
ot their own particular caskets. On the contrary, 
indeed, the generous liberality of Sir Richard 
Wallace may truly be said to be a magnificent 
example of a pen revalent disposition to 
extend as widely as possible the legitimate bene- 
ficent influences of collections of Art-treasures. 
To its honour be it ever remembered, that 
means of its ‘loan collections” the Sout 
Kensin Museum has taken a | eggnce part 
in both inducing and encouraging the 
of Asbiquenenes to exhibit to the public, 
and also in providing the most advantage 
facilities for their equally safe and comm 8 
display. But we want printed descriptions as 
well as free and accessible exhibitions—descrip- 
tions, that may constitute sections of a grand 
national a treasury of works of Art, 
from whence all may learn what treasures of Art 
are in our country, and where they may be fond. 
And it is to be remembered that these descrip- 
tive treatises are as far as possible from being 
simply means for gratifying even the most be- 
coming curiosity. -treasures are Art-teachers ; 
and collections of Art-treasures are, or —_ to 
become, Schools of Art of the highest and 
authority. It is most true that much, very much, 


alread been accomplished for the arts and 
man ares of cur ows times Crough 9 pro 
ve and sustained familiarity with 


productions of the artists and skilled workmen 


of past ; and, at the same time, modern 
Siibeteas hove net failed to discover that not the 
least faithful, graphic, and copious contem- 
poraneous chroniclers of the were men who 
wrote long ago without for a moment suspecting 


| other Eastern examples of colour-treatment, now 
' rightly regarded in their true light. Another 


‘quality in the early illuminated paintings that 


| faculty 


| 
j 


| 








they were writing at all, not with pen on 


to large pict 
| on avery small scale, In {awed 


emands admiring recognition is the extraordinary 
for cencentration displayed in works 
which, being in reality miniatures, may justly 
ae olism a 
ta 
these same illuminated manuscripts in 
comprehensiveness and significance are second 
to no expression of human ima and 
thought known to be in existence. Nor are they 
without a direct and most important — 
use amongst ourselves at the present day. In 
this utilitarian age, indeed, these exam are 
of intensified value, serving as the main links 
which connect us with the past history of man- 
kind, Not only do they present attrac- 
tions and advantages to the student of Art, to 
the antiquary and the amateur, but they also 
take a far wider range in capacity as a 
master-key to interpret the phases of national 
character, costume, manners, life, and thought 
both of our own ancestors and of many of their 
foreign contemporaries. In them we see, truth- 
fully reflected, the battle-field, the joust, the 
court, the castle, the medizeval uet, and the 
“ homes of other days "—scenes with which the 
Arts of to-day have such important dealings. 
The decorative features of same early 
works alone —— Beye their get for 
tful, and adm , y; 
thoughtful, g gratefu sta! 


be com 


be seen in illuminated books. ‘* Now look 
uponus,” as it has been well said, with truth 
and felicity of expression, “ with the forms, 
costumes, and even the countenances as of 
another world; thes, agsin, they claim affaity 
by some touch of that common nature w 

makes all men kin. Nowhere is lost, 
either within or without these silver- 
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clasped and jewel-embossed volumes, whose very 
covers have afforded a field for special t — 
of artistic handicraft, Nor was all this labour 
spent in vain ; their homes for centuries were in 
> ae! of the serpy & their authors have 
mingled with the dust of the convent cemetery ; 
over them have passed the rise and fall of the 
kingdoms of this , world ; but through them 
history has been transmitted with a continuity 
and fulness not to be found in any other forms 
of Art, or, it may be said, in any form of Litera- 
ture. For pictures have speech and meaning 
where text is obsolete or aaege the pencil 
aks the tongue of every land.’ ” ‘ 
P The Lambeth. Library includes illuminated 
MS. copies of the Scriptures, and of portions of 
them, with a fine and rare collection of early 
inted Bibles. Next in order are the Liturgical 
SS., comprising missals, breviaries, graduals, 
psalters, and Hours of the Virgin, in number 
about fourteen, and reckoning in that number 
some examples of the highest value; and to 
these are to be added a miscellaneous group of 
eight mdst choice illuminated MSS. of a sacred 
character. The other Lambeth MSS. that have 
been enriched by the illuminator’s art, are chiefly 
armorial, and equally interesting and valuable 
to students of the Herald’s Art. It must be 
added that several of the illuminated MSS. at 
Lambeth, independently of their signal artistic 
excellence, possess special claims for notice 
from the historic associations connected with 
them. 
One of the most precious and remarkable of 
the MSS. at Lambeth is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful and interesting specimen of Hibernian 
Art, itself a work of the ninth century, and 
known as the ‘“‘Gospels of MacDurnan,”’ some 
time Abbot of Derry and Bishop of Armagh, 
who died A.D. 927. The embellishments of 
this exquisite little volume include four illustra- 
tions of the life of Christ, painted by a French 
artist, and introduced about the close of the 
thirteenth century. The “Chichele Breviary,” 
a large and splendid folio, once in the possession 
of the illustrious prelate whose name it bears ; 
the fine MS. known as the “‘ Lambeth Apoca- 
lypse,"’ a work executed early in the fourteenth 
century ; the “ Limoges Missal,’’ of the fifteenth 
century, with the “St. Alban’s Chronicle,” a 
noble folio of the same century, take front rank 
as gems of the collection in the archiepiscopal 
library ; while the fourteenth century “ Psalter,”’ 
No. 233, with ease can maintain its claim to be 
the gem of the Lambeth MSS. of its own class. 
This — an exceedingly fine folio, is written 
in a clear, bold character of the early part of the 
century, and — adorned with eleven large 
initial letters, each occupying nearly half the 
page, having backgrounds of burnished gold 
either of tessellated or mosaic work atchitectu- 
rally devised, or as trefoils and quatrefoils en- 
closing miniatures. In some of the letters, heads 
of human beings and grotesque animals are 
drawn; and around the large illuminations are 
set other grotesques—animals, birds, figures 
playing upon musical instruments, &c., which 
are introduced in endless form and variety. 
Marginal enrichments of varied but always beau- 
tiful character in most cases surround the ages ; 
and, in addition to such ornamentation, the ter- 
minations of the verses are prolonged by bands 
of gold and silver, covered with zig-zag, scroll, 
mosaic, and other devices, with the occasional 
introduction of a chase or combat with animals. 
Prefixed is a calendar, having, within circles of 
burnished gold, the zodiacal signs and seasons 
painted, the latter illustrating mediaeval occupa- 
tions and costume. The illuminations, executed 
in the French style of Art, and in number nine- 
teen large and fifty small, of the “St. Alban’s 
Chronicle,” consist chiefly of battle-scenes, tour- 
haments, &c. Great boldness in grouping and 
spiritin the action characterise these illuminations 
which offer to the modern artist an inexhaustible 
held for the study of heraldry, armour, costume 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture, furni- 
ture, and very many other details; the whole 
being remarkable for careful and expressive exe- 
cution and a refined delicacy of finish. Without 
extending any further our present notice of these 
ures of the Lambeth Library, 


veritable Art-treas 
lection includes works 


raved that the co 
early Flemish, French, German, and Italian 
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Art, with some examples of Persian Art of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Kershaw’s volume, as 
modest as it is valuable, contains seven illustra- 
tions of miniatures, initial letters, &c., executed 
with much effectiveness in outline, ‘without 
colour, by Mr. J. A. Burt. We may remark, in 
conclusion, that many of the subjects that the 
medizeval illuminators delighted to introduce 
into their works will be found to explain and 
illustrate much that was regarded with equal 
favour by other artists of their own times— 
carvers of wood, sculptors of stone, and painters 
of glass—but which too often fails to produce its 
full effect upon ourselves, from being either im- 
perfectly understood, or perhaps misunderstood 
altogether. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF BERNARD BOLINGBROKE. 
Woopwarp. Published by LONGMANS, 


Mr. Woodward was librarian to the Queen, and 
keeper of the prints at Windsor Castle. This 
memoir of a learned and estimable man is 
creditable to the author; it is an affectionate 
tribute to his memory; not saying much when 
there was in reality little to say, but rendering 
ample justice to a career useful although com- 
paratively brief. He was born in 1816, and died 
in 1869. His birthplace was Norwich ; and he 
was in early life befriended by ‘the Gurneys ”— 
the name will be for ever inseparable from that 
city. For some time Mr. Woodward was libra- 
rian to the London Library; and, in 1860, he 
succeeded Mr. Glover in the enviable post of 
librarian to the Queen. He was the author of 
several valuable works—more especially may be 
named ‘A History of Winchester ;”’ and he 
edited some editions of old books, with the 
renowned printers, the Childs, of Bungay. 

As the Queen’s librarian, he dischar his 
duty with diligence, ability, and integrity; in- 
troducing order where there had been confusion, 
and devising means of rendering the Royal 
stores more than a mere assemblage of books. 
It is recorded of him that when the Queen 
asked him what he thought of her library, his 
reply was, ‘‘ Your Majesty has certainly the most 
splendid book-stall in the Kingdom!” He 
gave entire satisfaction to the Prince Consort ; 
and that is saying much. Perhaps a better 
epitaph could not be inscribed on his tomb. 

The volume is a good and valuable addition 
to biographical literature: the language is pure 
and simple, yet comprehensive, and occasionally 
eloquent. It is just such a memoir as any 
author, not over-ambitious, and conscious of no 
very high aim in life, would desire to have of 
his career in letters. 


THE CHOICE HumMoRoUuS WokKS OF THEO- 
DORE Hook. Published by J. C. HoTTEN. 


There is not much in this well ‘‘ got up” volume 
that one would not willingly let die. The sub- 
jects, in nearly all cases, refer to themes long 
ago forgotten ; and to remember which would 
hardly be a boon. The best of the ms have 
for their themes the mournful, if it be not 
degrading, | of the unhappy queen of 
George IV. Few now living know or care 
anything about it; it was a blot on our history 
that might well be wiped out. “The Rams- 
bottom Papers,” — abounding in wit, 
require a glossary; and the pages of extracts 
from “ Gil Gurney” might be better read 
in the two-shilling. novel. Of the 580 pages 
thete are not many worth preserving. But of a 
surety, industrious search might have found in 
the Yohn Bull, and in the New Monthly Maga- 
sine, om things far better; they have been 
overlooked, if they were sought for. In a word, 
the work is badly edited. Of the several por- 
traits, that by Count d’Orsay is the best ; it was 
taken before Hook “fell” into unwhole “flesh,” 
and lived without animal-food. Still, the me- 
moir brings cleverly together the facts of his 
wasted life, and tells us much that we did not 
know as regards his position at the Mauritius, 
and subsequently when he retired—there having 
been something the matter with the “ chest.” 
_Although an author by profession, like 
Southey, who made it his boast, there is little 
in the career of Theodore Hook that is either 
encouraging or gratifying to men of letters. 
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Geometric Turninc. By H. S. Say. 
Published by LONGMANS & Co. 

The object of this book is to descri “ 
Geometric Chuck,” constructed a ~~ 
of Birmingham. Mr. Savory s i 
pees of machinery as « probably the most 
ascinating instrument of ornamental turnin, ig; 
there is hardly a curve it is incapable of pro. 
ducing ;” and certainly an examination of the 
very numerous examples he brings forward in 
the shape of illustrations —though he admits 
“there are contained within the powers of the 
Chuck far more beautiful forms than any of them, 
which only require the ingenuity and taste of the 
operator to elicit ”—shows that he does not esti- 
mate the instrument too highly. Geometic turn- 
ing, we must explain to the uninitiated, means 
such mechanical ornaments as we see on the backs 
of watches, for instance, and on metal-plates of 
every kind where the design is simply geometric, 
As a kind of preface to the illustrations—one 
quite necessary—the author describes the appli- 
cation of this “ Chuck,” and explains the mode 
of producing the examples he supplies ; supple- 
menting ye — with “an account of a 
new process of deep cutting and of ing on 
copper.” His book is purely of technical 
character; but the ornamentist and designer, 

generally, may gather some valuable hints 
the examination of the multifarious geometric 

figures introduced into it. 


THE Book oF Brrps. Translated and Adapted 
from the Text of Dr. Breum, by T. R. 
Jones, F.R.S. No. 40. Published by 
CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN. 

This popular ornithological treatise is now 

brought to a close by the publication of the 

fortieth part. Mr. Rymer Jones, well known in 
the annals of natural history literature, has 
most satisfactorily carried through his under- 
taking, and has heen ably seconded by the 

artists employed on the numerous ill 

both coloured and plain. In the arrangement 

of the text, the classification of the orders and 

sub-orders of the various kinds of birds is 

simple, and therefore readily com i 

The four volumes, comprising*the entire work, 

will be found valuable to the student of the 

science of which they treat. 


THE PEERAGE; THE BARONETAGE; THE 
House oF Commons. Depret?’s. Pub- 
lished by DEAN AND SON. 

These works are now no longer luxuries ; they 

are absolute necessities of life; needed daily, 

almost hourly, by all who read and take any 
interest in the progress of events ; circulated at 
little cost to the purchaser ; proverbially accurate; 
condensed into comparatively small space ; pro- 
fusely illustrated, well and clearly printed, 
strongly bound—such are the recommend: 
by which, from year to year, “ Debrett” asks 


for, and receives, a very large amount of public 
patronage. The books require no wor of 
praise ; they are as well known as the Times ; 
and, indeed, the one is almost as manifest a 
need as the other. 


OLD AND New LOonpoN ILLUSTRATED. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. Parts 3 and 4 
Published by CASSELL, PETTER, AND 
GALPIN. a. 

Mr. Thorn still lingers round about 

locality we he started on his literary tour 

of London, and with a lovin regard of an area 
so full of historic incident o every kind as are 

Fleet Street and its immediate vicinity. Scarcely 

a nook or corner of these streets but offers some 

story, ‘grave or gay, worthy of noting down ; 

and they are recorded here; not, however, in 
any chronological sequence, but, it would seem, 
as they come before the author, as he chances 
to look upon a house, or any other building, or 

a spot that recalls the circumstances of sont 

historic incident, or the memory of some = 

vidual who has left a name behind him or her. 

The engravings are more or less good, 

most indifferent of them conveys 4 

representation of the proposed subject. 
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